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PRESENT STATUS OF INSTITUTIONAL LIBRARIES 
AS SHOWN BY A STATISTICAL SURVEY* 


Edwin I, Friedman 
Assistant Supervisor of Education 
United States Penitentiary 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


The general tovic for this braries inthe United States. 


afternoon's meetins is "The Li- 
brary as anEdjucational Center." 
Before an adequate appraisal of 
the library as an educational 
center can be made, however, it 
is necessary to geta clear pic- 
ture of the present status of 
libraries in penal institutions. 
We all talk about the libraries 
in our prisons, but how many of 
us really know what those li- 
braries are like? Do we really 
know whether they are adequate 
for the needs of the inmates? 
“Oo we know whether we have good 
cr bad libraries, or if bad, 
wnat their shortcomings are and 
what can be done to overcome 
them? It may shock some of us 
to find out how poor some li- 
braries are when compared to 
acceptable standards, There- 
fore, if we are to discuss the 
library as an educational cen- 
ter, it would certainly be wise 
to find out of what we speak, 


Fortunately we have avail- 
able a study just comoleted by 
the Committee on Institution 
Libraries of the american Prison 
Association that gives us the 
most comprehensive picture ever 
made of penal institution li- 


The study, unfortunately, is far 
too lone to present in its en- 
tirety this afternoon. However, 
a summary of its findings will 
suit our purpose, 


The survey of penal insti- 
tution libraries just completed 
presents information secured 
through a questionnaire sent to 
287 institutions, both state ans 
federal. Its purpose is to pre- 
sent an up-to-date picture of 
prison libraries to the prisci 
field and to make recommenda 
tions for their improvement in 
the hope that prison administra- 
tors, educators, and librarians 
will be aided in guiding their 
libraries into improved programs, 
The recommendations for imnrove- 
ment are based on the "Objec- 
tives and Standards for Libra- 
ries in Adult Prisons and Re- 
formatories" anvroved and adop- 
ted by the american Prison As- 
sociation in 1943. 


4ll types of institutions, 
from maximum security for older 
adult offenders to camps and 
schools for juveniles,were can- 
vassed, Replies were received 
from 120 state institutions--or 
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48 percent of all those contac- 
ted--and from 28 federal insti- 
tutions--or 77.8 percent. Thus, 
out of 287 institutions contac- 
ted, 148 or 51.6 percent  pro- 
vided the information requested 
in the questionnaire. Consider- 
ing that the survey was conducted 
by mail only, the response was 
exceptionally good and was both 
large enough, and ccmprehensive 
enough in coverage to make this 
stuacy valid. Therefore, the 
facts concerning prison libra- 
ries presented can be considered 
as- accurately portraying the 
Situation that now exists, 


There was such a_ great 
variation in the sizes and types 
of the reporting institutions 
that it was advisable to consider 
them according to ‘seneral-size 
groups, analvzing those of ap- 
vroximately the same size and 
tys2 aS a group, and then com- 
poring the groups with one an- 
ouner. Therefore, the institu- 
sions were considered in the 
Sollowing groups: (1) juvenile 
tnstitutions, (2) small adult 
-astitutions (under 5090 popula- 
tion), both state and federal, 
and (3) large adult institutions 
(over 5°0 population), both state 
and federal. 


First, let us summarize the 
findings on institution libra- 
ries for juveniles. Nearly all 
juvenile institutions have li- 
braries, but 60 percent do not 
meet the minimum standards for a 
large enough bock collection for 


the needs cf their inmates. 
About the same percent do not 
meet the standard for content 


of book collection, but many of 
those that fail to do so were 
not very far off the standard 
and could reach it within a 
short time. Most libraries are 
making constant additions to 
the book collection and appear 


to be building them up. A major 
fault of many libraries is the 
failure to cull obsolete and 
unusable reading matter regu- 
larly, with a resultant loss of 
effectiveness of the collection. 
Practically all have some type 
of reading matter other than 
books, such as magazines, news- 
papers, pamphlets, etc. Most 
are doing a good job in supplv- 
ing newspavers and magazines to 
their inmates but they are not 


making adequate use of other 
types cf collections such as 
pamphlets, pictures, and other 


visual aids. 


Nearly all libraries for 
juveniles appear to have quali- 
fied personnel in charge, that 
is, qualified through having a 
Bachelor degree. However, oniv 
21 percent have librarians wis 
a Library Science degree, or a 
Bachelor degree and special li- 
brary training. Over one-hat* 
of the librarians have been 11 
charge for at least three vears 
or more, and apparently man 
qualify through experience if 
not through training. 


The libraries for juveniles 
are surprisingly lax in the use 
of inmate help. The majority 
use less than two inmates and a 
large number do not use any at 
all. Those that use inmate 
help use it sparingly, with 
only four librarians working 
their inmates a full 40-hour 
week, 


These institutions fare 
little better with their libra- 
rians in that very few of then 
devute a full 40-hour week to 
library duties. The majority 
work less than one-half a week 
at library tasks and spend the 
remainder of their time at. 
school workor other assignments, 
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Most libraries have ade- 


quate reading rooms, with the 
majority providing reading rooms 
consideratly above minimum stan- 
ards, Tne majority have suf- 
ficient book capacity for their 
population, 


The libraries are onen 
enough iays a weex--a minimiu 
of 5--to meet the standard, Sut 
are not open sufficient heurs 
per day. The majovity are open 
Six hours a day, compared to a 
Standard of ten, and are open 
bezveen 30 and 4O hours a week, 
Inm:tes are allowed tovisit the 
library in all juvenile insti- 
tutions. In the majority of 
instances the inmates are given 
sufficient time for their visit 
to take care of: their needs. 
about 90 percent of inmates make 
use of the 1l:traries,. 


The libraries for juveniles 

a’e particularly poor at keepix¢ 
circulation statistics and oniy 
. few reported fairly complete 
od accurate figures. The ma- 


Jerity reported a circulation 
or 29 books per inmate each 
year. The general average cir- 


culations were 77 percent fic- 
tion and 23 percent non-fiction 
--a normal circulation. A few 
reported circulation statistics 
on magazines,newspapers, pamph- 
lets, maps, and loans to the 
staff, but not enough replies 
were received to beable to draw 
any general conclusions, 


Bindery work is almost non- 
existent and only one library 
in this group has a bindery but 
unfortunately no record of its 
work was kept, 


Just 


16 libraries, or a 
little over 


one-third, in the 


juvenile class, have definite 
budgets. Twelve of these have 
sudgets of $1 or more per in- 


mate per year, adequate accord- 
ing to the standard, with the 
average approximating $2. Most 
budects are for books and maga- 
Zines, with a few having allow- 
ances for newspapers and pamph- 
lets. 


Most libraries indicate a 
clos2 relationship with the 
school, with a large number 
beine suv2rvised by the head of 
the school. 


The second group of libra- 
ries studied contains those in 
small adult institutions. 


in this 
in some 
63 percent of 


All institutions 
group have libraries 
form or other, 


‘the state and 87 percent of the 


federal libraries meet or exceed 
minimum standards as to the pr - 
per size Sook collections. Un- 
fortunateivy only 32 percent 
the state and 50 percent of the 
federal libraries' book collec. 
tions are in balance, Many thas 
are out of balance are only 
Slightly so, and can be brought 
into balance quickly and without 
much effort. The majority of 
the libraries are making good 
progress in building up their 
collections and have done a 
more satisfactory job in general 
than those in the juvenile in- 
stitutions. About one-half are 
discarding recularly their ob- 
solete and worn-out books, All 
but a few have collections of 
Other types of reading matter 
than books, The use of maga- 
zines and newspapers is gener- 
ally quite good, but the use of 
other reading matter, such as 
pamphlets, pictures, maps, and 
visial materials is poor. A 
larze number are adding many 
books to their collections year- 
ly, and with the proper culling 
out cof unsatisfactory reading 


matter periodically most libra- 
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ries should reach minimum stan- 
dards in time, In comparison 
with libraries for juveniles it 
appears that those in small 
adult institutions are making 
more satisfactory progress in 
building up their collections, 
However, there is still consid- 
erable room for improvement. 


A little over one-half the 
librarians in small adult insti- 
tutions are qualified education- 
ally through having a Bachelor 
degree, to head a library. How- 
ever, only one has a degree in 
Library Science, Many of the 
librarians have had a consider- 
able amount of experieice and 
although some may not qualify 
through education they can do 
so through experience, 


Small adult institution 
libraries make better use of in- 
mate help than those in insti- 
tutions tor juveniles but there 
is still room for much improve- 
aent. Few use more than two 
‘muates and very few inmates 
work a full 40-hour week, How- 
ever, it is apparent that many 
libraries are striving toward a 
4O-hour week and that their in- 
mate help will soon be working 
that much time. 


The librarians in this 
cup devote more time to li- 
o ory duties than do those in 
Lustitutions for juveniles, The 
vast majority spend over half 
their time on library duties and 
many spend full time. addition- 
al duties of most librarians are 
mainly educational in nature , 
but. some work as hospital at- 
tendants, identification offi- 
cers, guards, and chaplains. 


The physical library plants 
are not as satisfactory as those 
for juveniles, Only 27 of 45 
libraries have reading rooms, 


Most of these reading rooms are 
large enough to seat an ade- 
quate number, The majority 
either meet or exceed minimum 
standards for book capacity. 
In general, the federal insti- 
tution libraries have better 
plants than the state, 


Small adult institution 
libraries are open more days 
per week, on an average, than 
those in institutions for ju- 
veniles, Only a few are open 
sufficient hours per day to 
meet the standard of ten. Most 
are open 8 hours per day and 
between 33 and 40 hours per 
weex.--somewhat more houvs than 
in iibraries for juveniles. 
Inmate visits are allowed in 
most, but the overall picture 
is not as good as that in li- 
braries for juveniles, Mos 
inmates are given sufficient 
time in their visit for thei: 
needs, Between 70 and 75 per 
cent of the inmates use th 
libraries, not as guvod as found 
in libraries for juveniles, 


Circulation statistics were 
more complete, and more reports 
were received, than from insti- 
tutions for juveniles. The 
number of books circulated per 
inmate in state libraries ranged 
from a low of 3 to ahigh of 94, 
and 76 percent of all circula- 
tion was fiction. The tederal 
libraries circulated from 8 to 
136 books to each inmate, and 
their overall circulation was 
74 percent fiction. Most cir- 
culated their books in the cor- 
rect proportion, 20 librarie: 
reported magazine circulatio: 
figures, most showing excellent 
use, Reports of circulation of 
other types of reading matter 
were rather sketchy but irdjica- 
ted some use of them, Some 
loans to the staff were repor- 
ted, with a few libraries quite 
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active in that respect. 


Eleven libraries in this 
group report having binderies, 
Most operate with merely one or 
two inmate workers and apparently 
very little vocational training 
is being done in them, These 
libraries do excellent work and 
almost all report a very good 
output of repairing and rebind- 
ing. 


Just 27 libraries, or about 
one half, in this group, have 
budgets. 19 of that number have 
allotments of $1 or more per 
inmate, the standard, The av- 
erage budget is approximately 
$1.75 for the state and $1.33 
for the federal. Most use all 
their funds for books and maga- 
zines, but a few report some 
allotments for pamphlets, news- 
papers, and other types of 
reading matter. 


The relationship between 
the library and the school is 
not as close among libraries in 
*.e small adult institutions as 
-1 those for juveniles. Many 


librarians in this group 
are supervised by others than 
the head of the school. Here, 
in some cases, the library be- 


somes a distinct unit from the 
school. 

Let uS now summarize the 
findings on the last group 
Studied--the libraries in the 
large adult institutions, All 
but one institution in this 
group have libraries in some 
form or other, Only 17.5 per- 
cent of the state and 38.5 of 
the federal meet or exceed the 
minimum standard for adequate 
size of the book collections-- 
_ndeed a very low average. The 
picture improved somewhat when 
it was found that 59 percent of 
the state and 45.5 of the fed- 
eral libraries' book collections 
are in balance. The big major- 


~vy receive book additions but 


far too many are dependent on 
gifts. Definite progress is 
being made in building up most 
of the collections but a long 
road has to be traveled by many 
before minimum standards can be 
reached, Nearly all libraries 
are weeding out unsatisfactory 
books regularly and are striv- 
ing to keep their collections 
up to date. The majority make 
extensive use of magazines and 
newspapers, with many receiving 
large numbers of gifts. Some 
use is being made of pamphlets, 
maps, pictures and visual aid 
materials, but not enough. 


The largest number of 
trained librarians is found in 
the libraries in this group. 
Eight state and seven federal 
librarians have Library Science 
degrees. Approximately two 
thirds of all librarians have 
college degrees and many have 
some training in library wor!:. 
& goodly number who fail «o 
qualify through education cer. 
do so through experience. A1- 
though the situation is impror~~ 
over. what it was a few yei.’¢s 
ago, there is still room fc- 
further improvement, since nc. 
more than one-half the libraries 
have qualified personsin charge. 


Inmate help is almost uni- 
versally used, More inmates 
are used in each library, and 
they work more hours per week, 
than in any of the previous 
groups noted. Most use at least 
four inmates and work them be- 
tween 40 and 44 hours, on an 
average, a week, 


The librarians spend more 
of their work-week with library 
duties than do those in the 
other groups studied, A major- 
ity work a full 40-hour week in 
the library and many work more 
hours than that. A large num- 
ber have no extra duties atall. 
Those who do have extra duties 
list some as educational, in- 
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mate radio committee, censor, 
mimeograph work, etc. 


In considering the physi- 
cal plants it was found that 29 
out of 40 state libraries do not 
have reading rooms, while 


on the other hand, 13 out of 14° 


federal libraries do. Most read- 
ing rooms meet the demand 
for standard seating capacity. 
The majority of the libraries 
have sufficient book capacity 
for their needs. In general, 
the large adult institution li- 
braries have the poorest physi- 
cal plants for their needs, of 
all groups. 


The libraries are open 
enough days per week to meet 
the standard. A few are open 
10 hours a day but the big ma- 
jority fail to meet that stan- 
dard. Most are open 8 hours 
per day, the same number as 
those in small institutions. 
The average number of hours 
each library operates is 42 a 
week, the .best of all groups. 
\ large majority of those li- 
‘“raries with reading rooms al- 
low inmate visits, with most 
allowing sufficient time for 
inmate needs. However, it must 
be borne in mind that since 
most libraries do not have read- 
ing rooms, the majority of all 
immates cannot visit the libra- 
ry at all. Just 60 percent of 
the state and 80 percent of the 
t.deral inmates use their libra- 
ries. The amount of inmate li- 
brary use seems to drop steadily 
as the size of the institution 
and the age of the offenders 
housed increases, 


Circulation statistics are 
good and far better than those 
maintained by the libraries in 
other groups. Most state libra- 
ries circulated less than 30 
books per inmate, with a few 
circulating as high as 40 or 


more a year. The majority of 
the federal libraries circula- 
ted: approximately 40 books per 
inmate, The general average 
circulation among state libra- 
ries was 76 percent fiction, 
the same as among small adult 
state institutions. The federal 
library average circulation was 
70 percent fiction. No study 
was made at this time as to why 
there was so appreciable a dif- 
ference in the percent of aver- 
age circulation of fiction and 
non-fiction between state and 
federal libraries. Most libra- 
ries have very high magazine 
circulation, with yearly figures 
running up to 300,000. News- 
paper circulation figures were 
not so universally reported but 
many libraries show amazing 
figures, with one reporting a 
circulation of 500,000. Pamph- 
lets, pictures, and maps circu- 
lation figures were reported ° 
a few but as a rule none of the 
collections were very active 
In many cases the institutic. 
staffs are very actively patrc: - 
izing their libraries, 


34 libraries in large 
adult institutions have binder- 
ies, by far the largest number 


of any group. Most operate 


with two or less inmates and do 
very little vocational training. 
Excellent work, by volume, is 
turned out by most  binderies, 
apparently at considerable sav- 
ing to the institution. 


Only 34 libraries, ora 
little over one-half, have bud- 
gets--a dissapointingly smail 
number, The average budget 
among the state institutions is 
between $0.38 and $0.44 per ir- 
mate, while among the federal, 
it is between $1.06 and $1.20. 
Most institutions allot their 
funds for the purchase of books 
and magazines only, but some 
have funds for newspapers and 
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other types of reading matter, 


Many of the libraries are 
distinct units from the school. 
In most cases a close relation- 
ship is maintained between the 
library and the school, and 
many librarians are supervised 
by the head of the school. How- 
ever, in many institutions the 
library becomes a distinct en- 
tity and takes on the activities 
to some extent of civilian pub- 
lic libraries. 


This completes a summary of 
the findings on the three groups 
of libraries, group by group. 
However,there are several find- 
ings applying to all groups that 
we should note. 


In the matterof statistics 
it was found that a large num- 
ber of libraries do not keep 
statistics at all, and that 
many of those that do, do so 
inadequately. Many kept incom- 
piete records, and still others 
Simitted thelr 
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crovably inaccurate. 


Just 19 out of 130 libraries 
report meeting the standard for 
circulation regulations of al- 
lowing the inmates to take out 
as many books as they desire. 
Most limit book withdrawals to 
around two at a time. The cir- 
culation régulations, in the 
main, for book borrowing, are 
not very liberal and could do 
with some revision, Nearly all 
libraries limit magazine circu- 
lation, as well as other types 
of reading matter, to one ata 
time. Most allow inmates to 
retain their books either one 
week in some libraries, or two 
weeks in others, with magazines 
beings circulated anywhere from 
three days to a week. Only 48 
libraries are making use of 
inter-library loans. (Cver half 


of the 48 received anywhere 
from 200 to 1200 loans last year, 


Very little information on 
reference work was elicited, 
with 93 libraries failing to 
reply to questions concerning 
it. 25 admitted that they did 
not do any reference work, Many 
stated that it was all done by 
the scnool. A few compiled book 
lists and prepared courses of 
study, but the big majority did 
not do such work, 


Most libraries, 92 out of 
148, carry on routine services. 
However, quite a few do render 
some extra services, such as 
special holiday programs, plays, 
musical programs, editing the 
school paper, teaching illiter- 
ates, holding discussion groups, 
and other activities, It is 
questionable whether some of 
the services rendered belo:g 
under the head of library ac- 
tivity. 

room tor improvementin the bu. 
getary situation. The majority 
of the libraries either have no 
budget or have budgets entirely 
too small for their need. Until 
adequate funds are forthcoming 
regularly, it is almost certain 
that libraries without such 
funds will continue to be inade- 


quate for the needs of their 
inmates. 


A little less than one- 
half the libraries made no im- 
provements whatsoever this past 
year, other than additions of 
reading matter. It is encour- 


aging to find that more and mors 
libraries are adopting the Dewey 
Decimal Classification System. 
Improvements reported by some 
libraries were the addition of 
new shelving, new quarters, new 
furniture, added equipment, and 
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expanded programs. Many libra- 
ries made excellent progress 
and are to be commended. 


Before closing, I would 
like to take the liberty of 
quoting from some comments re- 
ceived regarding the situation 
in some of the libraries. These 
comments indicate the contrast- 
ing situations between some li- 
braries and differences in the 
philosophy of library usage.... 


From an Illinois institu- 
tion: "Collection sorely in 
need of additional non-fiction 
of educational nature; 95 per- 
cent non-fiction books are ob- 
solete and in deplorable physi- 
cal condition; library is totally 
without resources to purchase 
used fiction and non-fiction 
books at low cost." 


From Maryland: "No bud- 
getary allowance and no profes- 
sional librarian. Books dis- 
tributed to inmates from the 
library weekly. Clerical work 
ceing done by inmate, super- 
‘rised by office personnel. Books 
purchased by funds made from 
craft sales and by book dona- 
tion." 


From North Carolina: "Our 
litrary is in an attractive 
room, arranged as much like a 


living-room as possible. The 
books and magazines are on open 
Shelves to which the boys have 
free access, The chairs are 
comfortable, The boys are al- 
ways welcomed. The whole at- 
mosphere tends to persuade them 
to enjoy reading and to accept 
responsibility concerning the 
care of everything in the room," 


In conclusion we can say 
with confidence that our libra- 
ries are making definite pro- 
gress and in time will meet the 
needs of all inmates. Some li- 
braries,in both large and small 
institutions, are quite poor 
and fall far short of meeting 
the minimum standards proposed 
in the "Objectives". Others 
are making excellent progress 
and already exceed minimum stan- 
dards. The general picture 
shows steady improvement and 
tremendous advances have bee 
made over the libraries of sev- 
eral years back. More and more 
prison administrators are awak- 
ening to the value of a goc’ 
prison library and are fulfill- 
ing their responsibilities in 
providing adequate librarie:. 
for the inmates, 


From the picture just pre- 
sented we can now evaluate more 
satisfactorily the library as 
an educational center.... 
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THE LIBRARY AS AN EDUCATIONAL CENTER 
FROM THE VIEWPOINT OF THE LIBRARIAN* 


Myrtle Stubkjaer 


Supervisor Institution Libraries 


I feel as if I were one of 
these people who, having no 
children, know so well how all 
their friends should rear their 
children. I have not beena 
librarian in a correctional 
school and my brief and only 
contact with vorison inmates is 
with those who work in our li- 
braries. It is usually the 
voice of experience that carries 
the greatest weight--one who can 
say, "In my daily contact with 
prisoners over such and such a 
number of years, I have found 
shey respond to this, they do 
not respond to that; this you 
can acccemplish with them, that 
you cannot because it's on too 

ealistic a plane and not 
sorkable." My remarks’ then 
wast be based on what I, as a 
iibrarian, theoretically feel 
should be the value ofa library. 


There can be no argument 
against the fact that the most 
valuable prison library is the 
cne which incorporates these 
three characte2ristics: it is 
directly accessible to the in- 
mates; it has funds to insure 
regular additions to maintain a 
live collection of books; and 
it is directed by a profession- 
ally trained librarian who is 
familiar with penal problems. 
Presupposing such a set-up, the 
adequate library can, as Profes- 
sor Fred E, Haynes has  empha- 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


sized in his book, The American 
Prison System, "do more than any 
Ovner agency y to develop a well- 
rounded program of education." 


Some of you undoubtedly 
have heard prisoners comment on 
the fact that they have no re- 
coilection at all of what they 
read when they first came in 
contact with prison life, This 
is one of the reasons I very 
much iiked the program of social 
education as described by our 
chairman, Mr. Friedman, in the 
Prison World for July-August, 
ISL9, It would seem to me 
after such a period of orienta 
tion, the prisoner may be reéuy 
to do some constructive thitr.i- 
ing about himself. 


The library then can firs: 
be a center for educating toward 
amore balanced personality 
The stimulating leadership of a 
resident librarian can guide an 
inmate to reading that will 
help him in those first weeks 
of adjustment. A librarian can 
Suggest books which are fitted 
to the inmate's capacity for 
reading and which will tend to 
lessen the feelings of despair, 
bitterness, frustration, and 
loneliness, With this asa 
start, one then hopes to get 
the reader interested in taking 
stock of himself; to cease mak- 
ing excuses and do a little 
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self-questioning, Thus opens 
the field of books on person- 
ality, self-improvement, under- 


standing one's self and the 
people around him. Dorothy 
Baruch's book, YOU, and Helen 


Shacter's YOU AND OTHERS are 
written for quite young people 
with 4th or 5th grade reading 
level, while another bcok by 
Helen Shacter. HOW PERSONALITIES 
GROW is written for the teen- 
ager. The latter book has il- 
lustrations of teen-agers, but 
even so it can be used with some 
adults of limited vocabulary 
who have had no knowledge of 
practical or anplied psychology 
and who will accept an elemen- 
tary bock of the subject, Eis- 
enverg's WHY WE ACT AS WE DO is 
presumably writtenfor 8th grade 
reading level, but it is much 
more adult in approach and for- 
mat than the Shacter book and 
night be more complicated for 
the limited backgrounds of some 
reacers,. It does present a 
niactical and common sense ex- 
p..anation of psychology and has 
seen very useful. Regardless 
/f what many people feel about 
véle Carnegie's books, they do 
five the answers for some read- 
ers and fill a definite need in 
libraries, They are used by 
psychiatrists for some patients 
11 our mental hospitals and can 
ve used with equal value in 
prison libraries. The introduc- 
tion of inspirational reading, 
philosophy, social and family 
realtionships should be presen- 
ted at this time if the reader 
is ready for them. We have no 
measure of determining what ef- 
fect a certain book will have 
on a reader, what changes it 
may bring about in his thinking 
and attitudes, or how it may 
revolutionize his life, But we 
do know of cases where books 
have done that to people and 
such possibilities should be 
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given every chance. Anything 
that will give prisoners a bet- 
ter understanding of themselves, 
their families, and the people 
around them is a_ step in the 
right direction, Some famous 
historian, who I do not know, 
has said: "In all the genera- 
tions people have been on the 
earth, and among all the arts 
and developments the race has 
made, there is one art which we 
have mestered no better than 
have generations before us; that 
is the artof getting alcng with 


pecyie," If well-adjusted per- 
sonilities have not been able 
to master this art, how musa 
moze help is needed by ovr pri- 
sou population whose di:ficul- 
ties most often stem froma 


poorly adjusted personality. 


One of the most worrying 
problems facing the prisone: 
is that of his future--vhat |: 
is to do when he returns to s° - 
ciety. The library can secona: 
be a center of education for 
better earning capacity. 
librarian can open to the in 
mate new possibilities in ti’ 
trade or profession in which h: 
has been trained. If he is un- 
trained, there is the chance cof 
making known to him the possi- 
bilities and interests which 
will lead him into the trade for 
which he is most suited. It is 
assumed here that the librarian 
co-operates with and has the 
full co-operation of the educa- 
tional director, the clinical 
psychologist, the chaplain, and 
Other staff members concerned. 
Armed with the information pooled 
from the above sources, the li- 
brarian can add his influence 
to that of other departments 
in trying to steer the inmate 
in the right direction. This 
is one of the many times when a 
librarian appreciates the co- 
operation of the educational 
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staff. The teachers by suggest- 
ing supplementary reading or by 
recommending specific books can 
be a motivating force toward 
greater use of the library. 
There have been instances in 
prisons and reformatories where 
men with undiscovered talents 
have found a profitable voca- 
tion in art,advertising, inven- 
tions, printing, etc. By keep- 
ing the library stocked with new 
books on trades, the librarian 
can furnish material that sup- 
plements the work in trades 
taught and keep the inmate posted 
on the new developments in his 
chosen work, 


A third educational value 
would be to open new worlds to 
explore--worlds that were non- 
existent to the prisoner before 
because of his limited back- 
fround. Again the librarian 
with enthusiasm for his people 
and with training in guidance 
and understanding of reader in- 
terest can inspire reading pure- 
ly in the interests of self- 
education, Experience among 
these men and women has shown 
that many feel the lack of 
learning and are eager to edu- 
cate themselves. Once the in- 
mate becomes aware of all the 
fields of knowledge ready in 
che library for his taking, an 
enthusiastic reader may be de- 
veloped, Dictionaries and en- 
cyclopedias can become real 
handbooks; practical lessons in 
wwe correct way of speech will 
mean much to some; reading pro- 
grams planned for general back- 
ground of information orfor en- 
lightenment in special ficelds-- 
such as music, special sciences, 
philosophy, or the study of a 
country or particular section 
of a country as brought out in 
books of travel, biography, na- 
ture study, literature --all 


these will provide some cultur- 


al education of the inmate. 
Being able to participate in 
conversations and to contribute 
ideas whichhe has gained through 
general reading add to the morale 


of the inmate and work toward 
building of his self-respect. 


The librarian feels that his 
library can also offer training 
for better and more useful citi- 
‘zenship. By a constructive 
reading program, inmates can be 
led toward a realization of how 
society has developed; how his- 


- tory, not as a maze of dates, 


but as a story of the develop- 
ment of mankind, has brought 
about present day situations; 
how science, history, religion 
have developed into our present 
day laws; how each one of us 
plays his part in this develop- 
ment of society. Tying this in 
with economic and labor deve!.- 
opment, with civics and soci] 
relationships, the inmate 
has been out of step with soc:.- 
ety can be made to feel that i 
has a part to play and play3;: ; 
that part well will build h-: 
self-respect and entitle him «c« 
the respect of others. By sur- 
plying reading material on cur: 
rent affairs, the librarian cen 
keep his readers aware of the 
developments in this changing 
world. The interest shown in 
this kind of material is quite 
amazing: men at our reforma- 
tory at St Cloud made very high 
scores when they took the cur- 
rent affairs quiz given by Time 
Magazine, One of the inmates 
on the library staff commenting 
on the good scores, said, "They 
have more time than people on 
the outside to read these books 
and magazines, They ought to 
do well." 


Many think of recreational 
reading as something apart from 
education, but I feel that much 


of the so-called recreational 
reading carries with it some 
educational attributes. Any- 
thing we read which takes’ us 
out of ourselves, which pre- 


sents the thoughts, feelings, - 


attitudes and actions of others 
must add something new to the 
reader, For this reason, I 
should prefer to think of the 
fifth value of the library not 
as recreational reading but as 
one that offers the reader 
broadened experiences, All li- 
terature communicates experi- 
ences, but the reader receives 
the most benefit from reading 
what is related to the experi- 
ences of his background and ac- 
cording to his psychological 
needs, One naturally ‘cannot 
hand a Joseph Conrad or Anna 


Karenina to a reader whose sole 


reading experiences have been 
based on comic books. 


I recently heard a very 
fine talk given at the American 
Library Association conference 
in Fort.Collins, Colorado, by 
Dr. George Carlsen, Professor 
of English at the University of 
Colorado. This is a digression 
from my topic but Dr. Carlsen 
discussed the gaining of exper- 
iences from reading for young 
people. Since our reading pub- 
lic in reformatories and prisons 
may not be young chronologically, 
but the majority are young in 
reading background, since 
many of you are librarians or 
ecucators who are choosing the 
reading materialfor your insti- 
tutions, I thought I should pass 
on to you very briefly some of 
Dr. Carlsen's remarks in order 
to refresh our minds again what 
to look for in literature de- 
sirable for our inmate readers. 
Dr. Carlsen said that there are 
certain objectives or dimensions 
to watch for in selecting and 
recommending reading for young 


people. The first of these di- 
mensions is literary excellence; 
and of the many criteria for 
this quality, he suggests for 
our needs three qualities for 
consideration. First, the bet- 
ter the book, the better should 
be the assumption of psychology 
and people and human life pic- 
tured in it. Second, the bet- 
ter the book, the better is the 
ability of the author to com- 
municate experiences; that is, 
to give a feeling of reality. 
Third, the better the book, the 
greater is the significance of 
the experiences communicated, 
We know that the universal ex- 
periences of mankind can be 
grasped only when the reader is 
old enough to do so, Thus keep- 
ing in mind these three marks 
of literary excellence, the li- 
brarian feelshe has the ground- 
work on which to builda reader's 
taste; starting from comic books 
and poorly-written westerns ore 
hopes the reader's taste will 
grow to Twain's Roughing It, 
Hawkin's To The Swift, Bosworth's 
Cabin in the Hills, and Stewart's 
Storm. So much for the first 

imension, The second dimen- 
sion space. We must have 
reading that shows life in var- 
ious sections of our country 
and parts of the world, so the 
reader gains a broad picture of 
universal life. The third of 
these dimensions is time. Such 
books in the collection give the 
reader the feeling of life in 
different periods of our history. 
This gives a scope for instance 
that might begin with Pers Crow- 
ell's book: The First Horseman, 
a picture of prehistoric days, 
and grow to the new book just 
pubfished, The Best ScienceFic- 


tion Stories, 1949. The fourth 
dimension is economic differ- 
ences, One needs to know the 
economic strata for a proper 
understanding of the different 
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types of people who make up our 
society, And the fifth dimen- 
Sionis the types of literature; 
the librarian trained in reader 
guidance can step by step lead 
readers into the other media for 
telling stories--namely, essays, 
drama, poetry. 


These "dimensions" as Dr. 
Carlsen calls them, are quali- 
ties that we librarians and ed- 
ucators may consciously or un- 
consciously always uscas suides 
in our choice of literature for 
inmates, but it is well to re- 
mind ourselves of them often 
that we may not lose sight of 
what tre librarian should hold 
as an aim in guiding the read- 
ing of inmates. Thereby 2a res- 
ident librarian in an institu- 
tion might prevail uvon an in- 
veterate Western Story reader 
who is capable of better things 
co branch into allied reading 
that gives him a wider range of 
more realistic and more signi- 
Ticant experiences of mankind. 
One can supply. recreational 
reading that at the same time 
“is to the mental stature of 
tne reader. 


The library also must be 
helpful to the reader who has 
uo more than a third or fourth 

reading ability. The li- 
.rarian can be of assistance to 
the education department by 
hunting out and furnishing sup- 
; mentary easy reading material 
coat will encourage the inmate 
to become a more preficient 
reader. 


4ll my remarks concerning 
the library as an educational 
center have presupposed a resi- 
dent professional librarian, 
Getting our feet on the ground 
and dealing with situations as 
they exist, we find that few 
State prisons have a resident 


librarian, Even so, if there 
is a good collection of books 
and an intelligent person in 
charge, we find that the libra- 
ry is still an educational cen- 
ter of value, Many benefits 
can be realized for prisoners, 
particularly for the intelligent 
person who hasthe reading habit 
and knows what he wants. It is 
the more numerous inmates who 
need the help of one trained in 
reader guidance who really need 
assistance and who may be neg- 
lected. How constructive their 
reading is we do not know, but 
they do read, also in the ma- 
jority of prisons where inmates 
are not allowed in the library 
and must choose their reading 
from a "cold" list of books in 
a catalog, there are numerous 
hit or miss choices of titles 
made. This must result in many 
unsatisfactory and frustratin;: 
reading exvoeriences; but ev: 
so, books are available and wi?! 
add their educational benefits 
even though the influence m-* 
not be so wide reaching as .% 
should be and there is liti 
or no chance of guiding ti: 
reading. 

A sixth way in which tho 
library should be an educationei 
center is in disseminating in- 
formation to the staff. A pro- 
fessional library of material 
on penal problems’ should be 
built up and directed to the 
attention and use of officers. 
Material should be acquired for 
the heads of trade departments 
to keep them informed on new 
developments in their fields. 
The librarian should keep them 
informed of what is new in t*2 
inmate's library; forthe recor.- 
mendation of library books for 
supplementary study by trade 
instructors will be a further 
incentive to using the library. 
Professional material should be 
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made accessible to all the 
teaching staff. 


To summarize: The libra- 
rian should feel it his duty to 
make his library an educational 
center, offering to the inmate 
the following benefits: (1) a 
more balanced personality; (2) 
a better earning capacity; (3) 
a self-education of general 
cultural nature; (4) training 
for better and more useful cit- 
izenship; (5) broadened experi- 
ences; and (6) the librarian 
should keep the staff informed 
of tne latest available material 
for professional use. 


In conclusion, I believe 
every librarian hopes of 
making his library a strong cen- 
ver of education that carries a 
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lasting influence in this way: 
by giving the inmate an aware- 
ness of the resources there are 
in the library, by developing 
in him the library habit so he 
thinks of that place as his 
first source of information, 
by making him feel at home ina 
library so that it is for him 
the place to go to get informa- 
tion on new developments in his 
trade or hobbies as well as his 
story books---such groundwork 
Should establish these habits 
so firmlyin the inmate that when 
he returns to society, there is 
a positive carry-over of the 
library habit. The library 
will have become for him a nec- 
essary part of life on the out- 
Side and reading a necessity 
for a fuller life. 


Director of Education 
Department of Correction 


& review of what has been 
said at previous meetings like 


this one plus a review of vari- 


cus reports by committees and 
commissions who have directed 


Lreir attention to the improve-- 


ment of library facilities in 
correctional institutions con- 
vinces me that anything I may 
say today has already been said 


albany, New York 


in a more effective way than is 
possible for me to say it. Con- 
sequently my efforts in prepar- 
ing this paper have been direc- 
ted toward re-emphasizing some 
of the things that have already 
been stated which stand as a 
matter of record for use bv 
those who desire to provide gocd 
libraries in our institutions. 
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INSTITUTION LIBRARY FOR WHAT: 


Even in correctional in- 
stitutions, librarians and li- 
braries have moved quite a pace 
from the day when the librarian 
lurked in the shadows in a black 
robe. In those days libraries 
were for a chosen few who dared 
to darken the docrs and thumb 
through cloistered shelves of 
books in pursuit of knowledge. 
Students engaged in research 
benefitted most from this in- 
stitution available to a chosen 
few. Then one day someone ad- 
vanced the idea that the library 
is an agent of democracy and 
that its sources should be ex- 
tended to all the people. al- 
though that goal has not been 
fully achieved for all the people, 
much progress is discernible 
even in correctional institu- 
sions. 


4 few days ago, there came 
to my desk a paper which affords 
me a springboard for what I am 
tc say. This statement was pre- 
ered by an inmate who is now 
confined in an institution for 
mental defectives. 


"I think that I received 
2 break in some respects in com- 
-ng to prison, due to the fact 
wnat under the stress of housing 
.nd living problems in conjunc- 
tion with family obligations I 
would never have avproached the 
>teld of education. An inmate 
‘:c3h an education has at least 
one of the best qualities of a 
citizen, that of being able to 
differentiate between the wrong 
way of life and the way of life 
that brings pleasure to himself, 
his neighbors and his community. 
It holds true of not only ex- 
convicts but of society also 


that an enlightened citizen is 


James 
once stated a fact that 


an asset to our country. 
Monroe 


very adequately covers my view- 
point: 'A free, virtuous, and 
enlightened people must’ know 
well the great principles and 
causes on which their happiness 
depends." To put a stop to the 
rapid increase of crime through- 
out the United States, I think 
more stringent rules should be 
exercised in our schools; for 
instance, at least the comple- 
tion of high school before a 
pupil is allowed to go on his 
own, also that everyone should 
take an interest in the juven- 
ile ‘delinquency situation, ac- 
tively, with their own children. 
Give them a little friendship, 
advice, and encourage them to 
read. Neglect is one of the 
predominating factors that leads 
children to the ways of crime.‘ 


This inmate has made a beau- 
tiful case indirectly for insti 
tution libraries. Someone hi :: 
said that education is the ir- 


troduction of control into e» 

perience, and that education -- 
the most direct method of givi: 

purpose to experience, I su: 

scribe fully to this definitic 

of education as I think of iv 
in a correctional institution 

According to the New York Stav- 
Correction Law: 


"The objective of prison 
education in its broadest sense 
should be the socialization of 
the inmates through varied im- 
pressional and expressional ac- 
tivities with emphasis on indi- 
vidual inmate needs. The objec- 
tive of this program shall be 
the return of these inmates to 
society with a more wholesome 
attitude toward living, with 1 
desire to conduct themselves a3 
good citizens and with the skill 
and knowledge which will give 
them a reasonable chance to 
maintain themselves and their 
dependents throughhonest labor." 
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The correctional institu- 
tion library is a facility af- 
fording a special type of ser- 
vice which operates in a unique 
setting where distractions from 
the outside world are almost 
absent, at least seemingly so. 
In this setting incentives to 
self-improvement through educa- 
tion, particularly reading, may 
become very powerful. A well 
managed institution library cer- 
tainly has a major contribution 
to make to any carefully thought 
out definition of education. 
Unless it introduces some con- 
trols into education of the in- 
dividuals using it, it has 
missed a golden opportunity. 
There are some general objec- 
tives which may be stated as 
vollows: 


1. To afford recreational 
reading opportunities of a 
wholesome nature, 


2. To serve asa convenient and 
reliable source of supple- 
mentary information re- 
quired by instructors of 
courses offered by the edu- 
cational program. 


3. To provide reference mater- 
ial for research projects 
which may be undertaken by 
either inmates or staff 
members of the institution. 


.. To provide opportunities to 
observe and study inmates 
during their unguarded mom- 
ents. 


Today one hears a great 
deal about individualization of 
treatment. In some correctional 
systems, individualization of 
treatment is becoming more than 
just a high sounding phrase to 
be thrown around when one de- 
sires to make a favorable im- 
pression. Those correctional 


systems that ere really striv- 
ing to put correctional work on 
an "individualization of treat- 
ment basis" perhaps without re- 
alizing it, are making a good 
case for the need of a complete 
and well-operated institution 
library. To meetthe educational 
needs of alot of people requires 
a wide use of books. "“"Indivi- . 
dualization of treatment" sug- 
gests that first of all the in- 
Stitution personnel who come in 
contact with the inmate must 
know him and secondly they must 
strive to help meet the needs 
and interest of the whole indi- 
vidual (within limits of course). 
Where programs have been estab- 
lished which aim to place the 
inmate at the center of things, 
examining, testing, and ques- 
tioning take place until a good 
case of immunity sets in. Too 
often the need is overlooked 
for a laboratorv where the ir- 
mate may be observed during his 
unguarded moments. The right 
kind of a library in an insti-- 
tution affords one of the best 
opportunities to gain valuabi¢ 
knowledge about inmates whica 
cannot be obtained by examining, 
testing, and questioning while 
they are on guard. 


"Anything to keep tem busy" 
is an expression familiar to all 
of us. This point of view un- 
questionably has some merit for 
those responsible for control 
of inmate populations. We know 
by experience that keeping tem 
busy does eliminate some trouble, 
How much more valuable it would 
be to keep them busy at purpose- 
ful activities. For a_ great 
many of the inmates, for a lot 
of their time, there is but one 
way of providing purposeful ex- 
periences, and that is by mak- 
ing available good library fa- 
cilities. 
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It is well known that people 
generally are emotionally rather 
than intellectually controlled 
much of their time. This is 


particularly true of inmate 
populations, To arouse the in- 
tellects of some inmates, there 
must be clearly defined goals 
which can be seen by them, and 
striven for in a friendly en- 
vironment. Even in the best 
run correctional institution, 
it is not easy to provide a 
friendiy environment for in- 
mates. The very nature of a 
correctional institution where 
custody and discipline are of 
primary importance makes it dif- 
ficult to providea friendly en- 
vironment. Consequently, those 
areas of the institution where- 
in it is possible to provide a 
friendly and more unrestrained 
environment should be given 
special attention. The areas 
of the institution that come 
to mind are the recreational 
field, a classroom, vocational 
shops, the chapel, the auditor- 
ium, the gymnasium, and the li- 
vrary. It is in these areas of 
the institution that an atmos- 
phere conducive to commonly ac- 
cepted procedures in rehabili- 
tation may be provided without 
jeopardizing the basic vurpose 
of a correctional institution, 
The importance of these.areas 
of the institution for bringing 
about sound thinking and devel- 
eping skills is intended in no 
wey to minimize the rehabilita- 
Live potentialities in, all 
Other areas of the institution 
where inmates are found. For 
the adult institution where. the 
greater number of the population 
has passed the stage in life 
where a lotof vigorous physical 
activity is desired or neces- 
sary, the institution library 
may well be the one spot where 
worthwhile purposeful activity 
may be sought in a friendly en- 


vironment by a large percentage 
of the inmate population. If I 
had the knowledge and the com- 
mand of the English language to 
make a better case for the cor- 
rectional institution library, 
I would do so, 


SOME PROBLEMS INVOLVED: 


There are many problems 
involved in making the institu- 
tion library an educational 
center, Time will permit lit- 
tle more than a brief outline 


- of these problems. The method 


of the institution library 
should be largely the voluntary 
method of adult education; not 
the method of conscription that 
is characteristic of education 
designed for children and early 
adolescence, The institution 
library must provide what the 
inmate wants or what he can be 
persuaded to want, otherwise =t 
loses him, All together too 
much emphasis has been placed 
on what not to make availab!< 
in an institution library 
rather than on what’ to make 
available. Those responsible 
for institutional facilities 
have been too prone to feel 
that their library needs can be 
met by accepting as gifts the 
relics from attics and book- 
shelves provided by good inten- 
tioned individuals or organiza- 
tions. Even these books and 
periodicals are carefully scru- 
tinized by some well-meaning 
but ill-informed employee to 
make sure that certain pictures, 
stories, and philosophies are 
deleted from the donations. So 
long as the library item is red 
penciled at budget time, the 
true significance of the insti- 
tution libraryin the total pro- 
gram of rehabilitation will 
never be known. 


One of the first problems 
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confronted in trying to provide 


an adequate institution library | 


hinges on the lack of facili- 
ties, The library space is 
usually inadequate, unattractive 


poorly located. Makeshift 
equipment, including bookshelf 
and display space, reading 


tables, and chairs are unattrac- 
tive, uncomfortable, and situa- 
ted where only those with per- 
fect eyes read with any degree 
of efficiency and satisfaction 
It is needless to review the 
conditions surrounding the lack 
of reading matter whether it be 
periodicals of a cultural, pro- 
fessional or recreational nature 
or books covering similiar areas, 
In none of these areas are the 
materials adequate in scope or 
recent enough to meet the needs, 
Neither have they been selected 
on the basis of acceptable cri- 
teria nor have they been cared 


for so that they are physically 
attractive. 


In most institutions , the 


routine and'regulations are not; 


conducive to optimum use of the 
Library. People on the outside 
who use libraries routinely 
brouse through the book-shelves 
and periodical rooms. They 
seek the services of a Readers! 
Advisor and if they check books 
out thev usually have an oppor- 
tunity to read them in an easy 
chair at home under a_e good 
light. I do not recommend that 
the cells of inmates be equipped 
with easy chairs and florescent 
lights. I also know that it is 
impractical to think that in- 
mates can be permitted to wander 
to and from the library at will. 
It may be just as impractical 
to suggest that well-qualified 


Readers! Advisors be provided 
in the library. Somewhere be- 
tween the ideal and existing 


practices rests the possibility 
of a library program which 
would permit the achievement of 


some of the desired goals. I 
believe that it is possible in 
most institutions to locate the 
library and modify institution 
routine so that many inmates 
may be permitted to visit it, 
brouse and counsel with some- 
one about their reading interests 
or lack of interests without 
creating a particular discipli- 
nary or escape problem. 


Those enthusiastic about 
the rehabilitative possibilities 
of a correctional institution 


library must not lose sight of 
a prevailing philosophy around 
some institutions which is not 
conducive to inmates forming 
good reading habits. Too often 
remarks are made by unthinking 
officials which have discourag- 
ing effects on those inmates 
who think they may want to take 
advantage of education including 
the extensive use of the libra-. 
ry. This philosophy or proce- 
dure is changing, primarily, 1 
believe because adults general... 
ly correctional workers are 
realizing that a successful and 
happy individual must continue 
his education throughout life. 


Too often the library, 
particularly in the juvenile or 
reformatory type institution, 
is looked upon as a_ dumping 
spot where inmates otherwise 
unoccupied are tucked away for 
safe keeping. In such institu- 
tions visitors are usually re- 
minded that there is no idle- 
ness; inmates are all occupied 
either at work assignments or 
in the education program, How- 
ever, these same visitors are 
not conducted through the libra- 
ry for the officials know that 
a large, otherwise idle group 
is assigned to the library where 
in reality nothing but idleness 
is possible. 


Unfortunately teachers 
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whether they be civilian or in- 


mate, often contribute little 
toward encouraging inmates to 
make full use of the library. 


They neither use 
to good advantage nor do they 
lead others to it. A truly 
successful institutional libra- 


it themselves 


ry needs the backing and sup- 
port of the entire personnel, 
particularly the educational 
personnel, 


The most important problem 
of all in providing adequate 
library facilities is that of 
providing a librarian who is 
thoroughly trained in library 
sciences and who also has the 
other attributes of a good in- 
stitution employee. We know 
from example that many of the 
seemingly insurmountable hurdles 
have been gotten over success~ 
fully where a fully qualified, 
enthusiastic librarian has been 
engaged. It is a costly mis- 
take to have the institution 
library operated by the kind of 
iaudividuals that are usually in 
charge. They might be efficient 
institution employees in the 
cask for which they were em- 
vloyed but being given library 
1Ssignment in which they have 
no interest or qualifications 
for their services slip to the 
lowest level of performance, 


RECOMMENDATIONS: 


So far this report has been 
concerned with the philosophy 
and need for institution libra- 
ries followed by brief enumera- 
tions of some of the problems 
which prevent institution libra- 
ries from becoming the forces 
for rehabilitation that they 
might be. Some of the recom- 
mendations I have to make have 
already been implied: 


1. There should be a centrally 


located library 
very 


been done so that a desir- 


in. which 
careful planning has 


able library atmosphere is 
obvious the minute one en- 
ters. To provide such a 
library is no easy task now 
for most institutions gave 
little or no thought to li- 
brary facilities when the 
institution was built. In 
looking to the future new 


building programs’ should 
place on the priority list 
facilities for a library 


which would measure up to 
acceptable standards. In 
planning the educational 
building the library might 
well be the center or point 
of departure in developing 
building plans. 


Surveys have shown that 
practically all institutions 
have libraries, There 
few if any of them that 
could not be greatly in 
proved without excessivy” 
cost by providing op. 
shelves and brousing rocms_ 
attractive display cas«s 
and bulletin boards, com- 
fortable chairs and suit- 
able reading tables wivcii 
lights that conform to mod- 
ern standards of lighting, 
and a system of checking 
books and periodicals in 
and out which would give 
maximum use and care of the 
facilities. 


One of the frequently stated 
goals for correctional work 


is: "Preparation for life 
on the outside.” It wouid 
be difficult to find ‘in 


area where direct traini.s 
might be put to greater use 
on the outside than that 
resulting from the inculca- 
tion of attitudes and skills 
which would make parolees 
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frequent visitors to public 


libraries on the outside, 
Too often institution library 
standards in no way conform 
to acceptable standards on 
the outside. Every effort 
should be made to bridge 
the gap between institution 
standards of library ser- 
vice and those encountered 

on the outside. 


At least a dollar per year 
per inmate should be pro- 
vided in the annual budget 
for the purchase of books, 
periodicals, and other ma- 
terials. I don't know why 
I propose a dollar except 
that this amount has been 
recommended by committees 
and authorities in the field 
of correctional work for 
years. I am _ sure that in 
some situations a dollar is 
not sufficient to bring the 
library services uptoa de- 
fensible level. I doubt 
however if a dollar is too 
large an expenditure for 
any institution library, 


The librarian should be a 
college trained person who 
has specialized in library 
sciences, First of all 
he must know books and the 
language of books. In the 
most useful and successful 
institution library, the 
librarian or Readers’ Advi- 
sor must be able to estimate 
inmate needs and provide a 
reading program which he 
thinks will meet those 
needs satisfactorily. He 
must be one who is willing 
and able to maintain con- 
tinuous personal contact 
with the reader so that ob- 
stacles and widening inter- 
ests can be dealt with suc- 
cessfully. The Readers! 


or institution li- 
brarian is a teacher in the 


Advisor 


true sense of the term who 
cannot organize his students 
into classes because of the 
distinct differences and 
individual problems. He 
must be a good judge of 
human nature and thoroughly 
familiar with the educational 
values of purposeful reading 
and study. To find a person 
with these qualifications is 
no easy task. 


Nothing is being said in 
this paper about the ratio of 
librarians to inmates. The 
first task is to get one well- 
qualified librarian in each of 
our institutions. Once that 
goal has been achieved, it wili 
be much easier to get a seccnd 
and even a third librarian. 
Finally, it goes without saying 
that the basic aims of the 1°. 
brary are the same as the pg-~-. 
eral aims of education. 
individuals may have gained t: > 
impression that the library « 
the other educational opvort» 
ities of the institutions a/-<« 
two special and distinct ager- 
cies of institutional rehabili- 
tation because of the pioneer- 
ing activities and pronounce- 
ments of the former Committee 
on Education and the Library 
Committee of the American Prison 
Association. In making these 
comments, I do not wish to take 
any credit from either commit- 
tee because both have made very 
valuable and significant contri- 
butions in recent years to the 
development of educational work 
in correctional institutions. I 
believe the time has arrived 
when those interested in cc”. 
rectional education and library 
service should join hands on a 
national basis. It seems to de 
imperative in an institution 
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situation that the library serve 
asan auxiliary to the education 
program if maximum achievements 
are to be realized in working 
toward the goals of rehabilita- 
tion, The library should be 
regarded as an integral part of 
the educational and recreation- 
al facilities of an institution. 
The administrative head of all 
these should be a director or 
supervisor of education who is 
well enough trained and big 
enough to give the leadership 
and encouragement in all areas 
of education and recreation so 
that the maximum contribution 
of each will be made. Better 
library services can be provided 
forif the director of education 
takes the responsibility for 
fighting some of the battles 
that must be fought for an in- 
stitution library as well as 

Other educational facilities. 
Generally speaking, the head of 
the educational program occu- 
vies a relationship in the in- 
scitution which makes it easier 


for library needs to be con- 
sidered by the top administra- 
tive authorities. He is apt to 
have more knowledge of adminis- 
trative matters pertaining to 
budgeting, scheduling, disci- 
pline, approaches to securing 
facilities and the like. The 
person who is well-trained in 
library sciences probably 
not had the interest or the time 
to become thoroughly familiar 
with administrative procedures, 
Consequently, he had better be 
placed ina position where he 


can confine his thoughts and 
energies to books and inmate 
reading. In recommending that 
the library be made officially 


an integral part of the educa- 
tional program I want to hasten 
to add that most heads of edu- 
cational programs in institu- 
tions need a _ shot in the arm 
which will arouse them fully 
to the potentialities and prco2- 
lems inherent in a well-equipped 
and well-operated instituticn 
library. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND TRAINING IMPLICATIONS 


OF BRAIN-INJURED CHILDREN* 


Eloise Oxtoby, Ph.D. 
Clinical Psychologist 
North Jersey Training School 
Totowa, New Jersey 


In our treatment and train- 
ing programs we recognize vari- 
ous types of deviant children, 
such as the blind, the deaf and 
hard of hearing, the emotionally 
disturbed, the mentally defici- 


* Read before the 


Fall Educational Institute 


ent, etc. These classifications 
are made on the basis of one 
factor which we realize must 
take precedence over others in 
the training of the child. We 
would like here to draw atten- 


of the Division of 
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North Jersey Training School on 
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tion to the 
the fact of brain injury should 
take precedence over other fac- 


children for whom 


tors in their 


training, if it 
is to be 


miximally effective 
training. Any given child is a 
very complex and complicated 
organism and we are not denying 
the imvortance of other factors, 
Rather, we will arbitrarily 
minimize them. We must concen- 
trate on the similarities. of 
children with injured brains, 
and ignore the individual dif- 
ferences for the moment. . 


Since, from studies repor- 
ted and summarized in a book by 
Strauss and Lehtinen, emerge a 
Clinical picture or pattern that 
justified the use of the term 
"brain-injured child" as a use- 
ful, descriptive, and diagnos- 
tic term, I can do no better 
than quote their definition of 
the group: "A brain-injured 
child is a child who before, 
during, or after birth has re- 
ceived an injury to, or  suf- 
fered an infection of the brain. 
3 a result of such organic im- 
cairment, defects of the neuro- 
motor system may be present or 
absent; however, such a child 
may Show disturbances in per- 
ception, thinking and emotional 
behavior, either separately or 
in combination....These distur- 
bances prevent or impede a nor- 
mal learning process," 


Let us suppose that we had 
before us 100 such children. 
They would indeed appear to be 
a heterogeneous group. Some 
would be severely physically 
handicapped, some only clumsy, 
some not even that. Visual and 
hearing defects of varying de- 
grees of severity would be en- 
countered. Some would appear 
stupid and dull, others unusu- 
ally bright and alert. Most of 
them would appear over-active 
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and restless. 
would appear to 


some 
entirely 


However, 
be 
healthy, well-formed and normal. 


In short, this category cuts 
across the lines of many estab- 
lished classifications of devi- 
ant children, Children with 
injured brains who might be 
more successfully dealt with 
as "brain-injured children" 

will be found among the deaf, 
the blind, the orthopedjically 
handicapped, the socially and 


emotionally maladjusted, the 
educationally retarded, the 
mentally deficient, the cere- 


bral palsied, etc. 


Historically, this concep- 
tion of brain-injured children 
grew out of studies initiatec 
in the field of mental defici- 
ency. Inspired by the now 
knowledge about brain-injured 
adults arising out of World War 
I, Strauss, Werner, and othe: 
set out to discover if th-ve 
were fundamental and significas 
differences between brain-inju” 


and non-brain-injured mental: , 
defective children. They drew 
a clear distinction between 


brain-injured mental deficienis 
in whom disability could be at. 
tributed to loss of potential 
for mental development throurn 
accident (exogenous, or "out- 
Side the gene" abnormality of 
the brain) and the endogenous 
mental deficients in whom disa- 
bility would supposedly be due 


to innate, hereditary lack of 
potential for mental develop- 
ment. Although by definition 


both groups would be performing 
subnormally, they reasoned that 


if there were fundamental ard 
qualitative differences in tke 
manner of. performance, 


training and treatment porgrams 
would need revision. 


aS study progressed it be- 


came apparent that a clinical 
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picture 
not 
ligence, 
may occur which does not affect 


was emerging which was 
entirely related to intel- 
Minimal brain injury 


the intelligence level, especi- 
ally as we define it in terms 
of Binet-type scales, but which 
does hinder learning. Injury 
may be so minimal or circun- 
scribed as not to appreciably 
reduce the original potential 
for learning. But such injury, 
nonetheless, may be sufficient 
to alter the manner and means 
of the organism for achieving 
that eo level of devel- 
opment. Where the potential 
has been re 2duced by the injury 
(taat is, the child is truly 
itally’ deficient), it is of 
likewise truc that ways 
aa means of achieving this new 
potential will beaffected. Note 
how the emphasis has. shif- 
tel from loss of potenssas to 
ironirment of ability to devel- 
cp in accord with potential. 
Penctically speaking this means 
the brain-injured often ap- 


ivse 


rear less capable than they 
soally are. It means, also, 
that our current intelligence 


tests, which assume that the 
host measure of what a person can 
do is what he does do, will be 
particularly inept with thase 
children 


The behavior of brain-in- 
jured children is characterized 


by its lack of coherence and 
lategration. We live in a ver- 
isable barrare of potentially 


effective stimuli fowever 
most of uS are unaware of the 
tremendous nunber of dist:nguish- 
able stimuli operating cen us at 
a piven moment because of the 
ability to organize stimuli into 
meaningrl, fairiv stuhie pete 


te: as, and to cgnoi these 
wnich are not pari of the pat- 
tern, With brain injury often 


comes perceptual disturbance of 


such nature that the normally 
perceived patterning of com- 
plexes of stimuli is destroyed. 


Thus, the brain-injured is re- 
sponding to stimuli that are 
unorganized, dissociated for 


him, His ability to determine 
what is irrelevant, what should 
be ignored, is therefore im- 
paired, He responds to many 
stimuli in rapid succession in 
a confused, meaningless-to-us 
fashion. Almost any stimulus 
that suddenly enters the per- 
ceptual field may be sufficient 
to precipitate a change in the 
pep ction of his attention and 

nergy. This characteristic is 
often called ‘forced responsive- 
ness.* As a result of his ina- 
bility to control the effect of 
stimuli acting upon him, his 
behavior is restless, erratic, 
unpredictable, impulsive, and 
illogical, 


Not only does he have cif- 
ficulty involuntarily directi* 
his attention toward selec? 
stimuli, he also has trouble 
shifting his attention volun- 
tarily away from that which has 
become effective for him. H2 
frequently perseverates or con- 
tinues to give the same res- 
ponse after the original stimu- 
lus has changed. This may be in 
the form of (1) immediate per- 
severation or (2) a delayed, or 
iterative type in which a pre- 
vicus and now highly inappro- 
priate response is repeated 
after several different res- 
penses or activities have inter- 
veacd. It may well be that, 
since his avility to react to 
comnvinations of stimuli as co- 
herent, »eaningful patterns h-s 
been impaired. he contiues 
react to an isolated aspect of 
the sitvation, ard the 
change in the general configu- 


ration which the normai person 
new 


perceives asa situation 
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has no appreciable effect on him, 
Once initiated, an activity may 
continue for abnormally long 
periods of time in an unaltered, 
stereotyped, automatic fashion. 
A child who is known to have 


good intelligence may persist 
in asking the same question 
over and over, regardless of 


how well it has been answered 
for him. Emotional responses 
may perseverate, so that a 
child might appear to be inor- 
dinately silly by continuing to 
laugh long after the situation 
makes it appropriate. 


Dissociative, disorganiza- 
tional trends occur also in 
thought processes. Unduly in- 
fluenced by some minor detail 
which sets up a _ new train of 
thought, their thinking tends 
to go off on tangents. They 
lose sight of the initial task 
and end up far afield. They 
tend to use inconsequential or 
unusual details as the basis 
for sorting oor classifying. 
“neir flighty poorly controlled 
“hought processes cause them to 
cive fantastic, pathologically 
elaborated explanations, 


The brain-injured child is 
often bound by the immediate, 
the actual. He cannot think 
adequately and perform in terms 
of the future and the possible. 
He may, for example, be unable 
to demonstrate the use of a key 
in the absence of a door with a 
lock. He may even be unable to 
imitate the action of another 
person with an imaginary object. 
Perhaps he cannot imitate the 
examiner who combshis hair with 
an imaginary comb. Thus idea- 
tional planning is disturbed. 


At times the brain-injured 
are pedantic and meticulous. 
It has been suggested that this 
extreme pedantry and insis- 
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tence on ordering of the most 
minute detail stems from efforts 
to order and stabilize a world 


that is abnormally fluid and 
shifting. 
Emotionally, he is apt to 


be uninhibited and explosive. 
Emotional reactions are often 
sudden and intense, yet short- 
lived and lackingin real depth. 
At times he may be singularly 
unmoved by events that normally 
arouse strong feelings. Diffi- 
cult or taxing situations are 
likely to precipitate violent 
emotional outbursts. Or rather, 
we should say task that at the 
moment seem difficult for him. 
At another moment his mental 
set might be such that the same 
or even an objectively more 
difficult task, will be simple 
for him. A very strong desire 
to succeed coupled with a low 
tolerance for frustrationis no. 
an uncommon combination in tne 
brain-injured. 


Because of his difficul sy 
in divorcing his own inner feel-: 
ings from the situation, the 
brain-injured child may appear 
highly egocentric, as well as 
stubborn and uncooperative. He 
may, for instance, find it quite 
impossible to repeat the sen- 
tence "The sun is shining" on a 
Cloudy day. He may not be able 
to follow a command unless it 
is appropriate for him at the 
moment (for instance, drink a 
cup when not thirsty}. He may 
be unable to complete a command 
without adding an associated 
action, He may, thus, feel. 
compelled to scribble with the 
pencil before he can hand it to 
you. 


Time permits only a note 
about diagnosis. History of 
injury by accident or inflamma- 
tory process is of course, es- 
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sential to certain diagnosis. 
Neurological signs, even though 
slight and inconclusivein them- 
selves in cases of mild damage, 
are generally detectable. The 
history typically reveals that 
he is the only one of the sib- 
ship so affected, Presence of 
behavior disorders also contri- 
bute to the diagnosis, Quali- 
tative tests, especially those 
calling for sorting and grouping 
activities, and the recognition 
and reproduction of designs and 
patterns in various sensory 


modes, are useful in pointing 
up conceptu3l and perceptual 
disorders that may elude detec- 


THE GREAT BOOKS COURSE 
WHaT IT IS, HOW IT WORKS AND 
WHaT IT MIGHT DO IN CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS* 


George K. Cole, Jr. 


tion in ordinary situations. 


These then are the children 
who understandably have diffi- 
culty in learning, in adjust- 
ing to their environment, be- 
cause for them it is not the 
stable, sensible, orderly world 
that it is for the rest of us. 
Injury has impaired their abil- 
ity to control the relations be- 
tween themselves and the envi- 
ronment. Customarily we speak 
of a person reacting to his en- 
vironment. Perhaps we may think 
of the brain-injured children 
as those on whom the environment 
is continually reacting. 


Director of Adult Education 
Free Public Library 


In my work as Director of 
Adult Education at the Free 
Public Library in Trenton, I 
frequently stray far from the 
walls of that institution but 
rarely do I stray this far. I 
have no intention of coming here 
42 tell you people, who know 
vact you are doing, what vou 
S10uld do, because I don't know 
wnat you should do. I know 
practically nothing about work 
in correctional institutions, 
and this is I believe the first 
one I have visited in any capa- 


* Read before the Fall Educational Institute of the Division of 


Trenton, New Jersey 


city. When I wrote to the 
Great Books Foundation in Chica- 
go about some other matters, I 
mentioned the fact that I was 
going to address this group 
about getting the Great Books 
Program into some of the insti- 
tutions. I received in answer 
a letter saying, among other 
things, "Very happy to learn 
that you are getting into the 
institutions, In Chicago we 
spend most of our time trying 
to stay out of them," 


Classification and Education of the New Jersey Department of In- 
stitutions and Agencies at the North Jersey Training School on 


Cctober 7, 1949. 


Mr. Wagner, Superintendent 
of Bordentown Reformatory, has 
mentioned that you devote much 
of your attention to "school 
failures." I spend much of my 
time working with--and am one, 
myself--school successes ,--that 
is, peovle who were successful 
in school, graduating sometimes 
with excellent grades, but who 
find themselves faced with im- 
portant problems, We realize 
that school success does not 
necessarily mean that one knows 
what to do when he gets out. My 
purpose here is to tell youa 
little of what has’ been done 
with the Great Books Program in 
specific institutions, to tell 
you something :bout what we are 
trying to do and what weare not 
trying to do, and the mechanics 
of the Program, leaving it to 
you to make the final decision 
for yourself as to the merits 
of the program for your parti- 
cular institutions, I. shall 
leave an address with you so 
shat, if I have been able to 
stimulate some interest in the 
program after giving you an e2x- 
planation of it, those of you 
vino care to can get further and 
more detailed information and 
help from either the Regional 
Office of the Great Books Foun- 
dation or from the Foundation 
itself. 


Dr. Yepsen, Director of 
Education, Department of Insti- 
“ations and agencies of the 
Scate of New Jersey, in speaking 
of the Press, probably referred 
to an article in Newsweek Maga- 
zine of Feb. 28, 1949, titled 
"Nor Iron Bars," and, if you 
will pardon me, I shall read 
from it: 


"Two convicted murderers, a 
Swindler, and several men im- 
prisoned for armed robbery sat 
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down last Saturday morning 
around a table at the Detroit 
House of Correction in Plymouth, 
Michigan, and for two hours 
critically discussed Aristophanes' 
Lysistrata, Birds, and Clouds. 
The meeting was the fifth ses- 
Sion of a Great Books course-- 
exactly that same in its pro- 
gram of heavy reading and 
thoughtful discussion as_ the 
many adulteducation Great Books 
groups the University of Chica- 
fo has been sponsoring since 
1932 and different this time 
only because its students hap- 
pened to be prisoners..... 


"After a convict wrote 
asking for a chance to take the 
classes, Byron Farwell, then a 
volunteer Great Books leader in 
Chicago, mulled over the idea, 
Last September , when he went to 
Detroit as one of the founda- 
tion's four regional directcrs , 
he decided to do some thing a®out 
it. Lining up a #96 donatior 
enough to buy 18 books, Farwe!: 
won permission to try out 
course from the House of Corr>- 
tion's superintendent, A. Blake 
Gillies, even though br Mauric: 
Floch, the prison's 48-year- 
clinical psychologist Wa 5 
"frankly skeptical".....'vhen Dr 
Floch tacked up an announcement 
Opening the course to ten men, 
the class was immediately filled, 
and other convicts are waiting 
to replace students who leave 
on parole, 


"The sessions have already 
hit on inmates’ problems, (They 
can't miss because the problems 
and the ideas discussed in the 
Great Books sessions are pro 
lems that have beset us for 
2,900 years at least: the prob- 
lem of Good and Evil; man's in- 
dividual relation to the state 
and to other individuals, to 
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his children, 
is his soul; 


to his God; what 
what is he tryin’ 


to acconmnlish on earth -- or 
wherever he is.) When the me 
discussed ‘renderine evil for 


evil' one student commentei: 
'I'm doinr a lone stretch for 
doinz just that.' Farwell finds 
most of the men do more than 
the assisned readine, and after 
class the whole -sroun follows 
him to his car to vrolong the 
debate. 


"Introluction of the Great 
Books course fits the general 
policy of the self-sunnorting 
House of Correction, which has 
no fences and has vut ona 
trustv basis most of the men 
amons its 900-odd rrisoners. 
Some of these inmates are farmai 
out to it the state rnrison 
at Jackson. Notine: a vprison- 
naper editorial on the course 
by envious inmates there, Far- 
well this week is writins to 
Jachson to see if he can't 
it a Great Books srroun 
too." 


Here, in a small vublica- 
called The Gad Flv which 
sent to Great Books leaders, 
Further information 

project with pris- 


"Every Saturday morning in 
a small ante room of the Detroit 
rouse of Correction, a croun of 
reisoners get together in what 
one of the most unusual Great 
Books discussion -errouns in the 
country. 


4. 


"The groun, made up of all 
longe-termers -- in for murder, 
forzery, and armed robbery, and 
3° On--is led by Bvron Farwell, 
Northeast Recional Director of 
the Foundation, and Daniel Con- 
nor, of Detroit. 
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"Since the first meeting 
last January, three of the men 
have been let out on parole. 
They have all joined sroups in 
their communities. 


"One of the convicts, who 
will be out on narole in sever- 
al weeks, has made arrangements 
to come back to the prison every 
Saturday--even though he will 
live 60 miles away--to continue 
the course. (There must be some- 
thing in the course to bring a 
person back that far!) 


"The groun itself decided 
that it would differ from the 
resular community groups in one 
resvect: The members wanted to 
meet every week instead of every 
other week. and, as soon as 
they finished the first year's 
readinss, they started on the 
second year's assifnments with 
no time in between. 


"According to Dr. Mauricc 
Floch, psychologist at the pr: 
son, the Great Books group th: 
has been a rreat success. 


"tThe Great Books discuc- 
sion froup assists prisoners i. 
setting rid of many vrejudices 
and misconceptions,' he said. 
‘It chanzes manv attitudes that 
thev have entertained since 
early childhood and makes them 
better citizens.' 


"Accordine to the prisoners, 
too, the Great Books are a good 
idea. One of the men had thus 
to say: 


""Tf the Great Book Foun- 
dation could get a group orsan- 
ized in every prison in ti: 
country, I believe the inmates 
would experience one of tne 
rreatest rehabilitative forces 
used in nenology. Also, the of- 
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ficers listening in. This pro- 
gram brings forth a line of 
thousht that, I believe, most 
peovle take for sranted and never 
devote much time, if any, to. 
This could account for some of 
the confused thinking one en- 
counters in anv community,'" 


The New Yorker micht or 
micht not put that in its De- 
partment of Remarks We Doubdt 
Ever Got Remarked, and I shculd 
not be surnvrised if the remarx 
received conditionine on its 
way into print, but the inmates 
evidently do get somethins from 
the pnrorram, 


What do these men get out 
of the Frogram? Why do they 
participate in it? Do they just 
do it to get out of doinz some- 
thine more arduous? Frobably 
not. The Great Books are the 
classics of our Western Civili- 
zation; thev are the freat con- 
tributions made to western 
thought by some of the zreatest 
minds of that civilization. 
They are conversations held by 
the greatest minds of ovr civi- 
lization, not with the scholars 
of their day or of ovrs, but 
Witn the néeonle. Anypody wao 
can read can read a Great Book. 
In our groups in Trenton. we 
have peovle with only hi,-h- 
school education and less, we 
have veonle who have sone fur- 
coer and have Master's and Doc- 
torts degrees, sitting around 
the same table, and, they are 
on an equal footing because of 
cur insistence that we discuss 
only that vart of the work that 
has been assianed. For instance 
we do only the first two booxs 
of Plato's Republic. One doesn't 
learn very much about Plato's 
Revublic by reading only the 
first two of its bcoks. He gets 
no idea of Plato's place in the 


whole scheme of vnhilosonvhers, 
nor is a member of the Great 
Books Program tryin: to set 
such an idea. The member will 
not even fet a very complete 
picture of Plato's basic con- 
tributions. However, in the 
first two books of the Republic 
Piato is concerned with a spe- 
cific problem andaé_e specific 
icgca, and this is the problem 
of “"Justice™. It is onlv later 
in the work that he formulates 
the State ard his ideal Repub- 
lic, but in Sooks I and II, he 
ES ’ sore keer insights into the 
predlems of "right" and “wrong”. 
Moy do you beohnave as vou do?" 
"iF Should you be good?" Those 
and otner asnects cf the em 
are discussed in these #ecks, 

enue of you may remenoer 
Glaucon in this partof tne 
pubiic raises the question 4 
ring which belenged 
Gyees. Wwaen he wore this 
Gyges became invisible and covis 
act as he itiked without bcin-: 
seen. Glaucon tells Socrat-~- 
that if there were anotier suc 
ring available, no man woul- 
keep his hanis off what was ict 
his own when he could safe?" 
tuxe what he liked out of th 
market. Ina Great Bocrs 
of the leaders will ask, 
"Mr, Jones, how woulda you act 
if you had such a ring? Weuld 
you behave pretty much as you 
do now?" and the group is off 
on a discussion of why we actu- 
ally behave as we do, 


The two leaders never give 
their opinions. Last Thursday 
nignt, J met with my third-year 
erouo for the thirty-severth 
meeting. The group now numbers 
about twenty people, althcich 
they donot all attend every 
time. No one of these people 
knows what my personal ideas 
are about these problems or 
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whether I have answers to any 
of the problems raised. The 
leaders are not reviewing the 


books, nor are they so presumn- 
tuous as to try to g¢ive the 
members of the rroup the answers 
to the problems; all we do is 
ask questions about the books 
in a specific way, so that the 
members will express their own 
reactions to the author's ideas 
from the experience of their own 
backzrounis. 


What is coins on in a Great 
Books Group? I believe that I 
can answer at least part of the 
question most ranidly if I read 
some sections from the one and 
only lecture that is ever siven 
in the Great Books Procram. It 
is an introductory lecture fiven 
to first-vear eroups the 
first meeting. It becins: 


"This is a lecture. We hone 
that this is the last time you 
will allow anybody to lecture 
you on the fsreat books. Learn- 
int, as Socrates aso dis- 
covered, is concerned with ac- 
tivity of mind, Minds are 
rarely made active bya lecture. 
are dosed, filled, crammed, 
and satiated with words. The 
mind, like a body under such 
circumstances becomes 
passive, and dull. Too much 
food and too little disestion. 


"The human mind is by 
rature rational (that's not any 
varticular human mind: all hu- 
man minds are by nature ration- 
al), and its naturalactivity is 
reasoning. This is to say that 
it can classify data under cen- 
eral terms called ideas, It 


can understand and state rela- 
tions of ideas in vronositions. 
And it can understand and state 
relations of provositions in ex- 
position, arcument, 


or proof. 


The mind,however, does not nec- 
essarily understand anarrument, 
proof, or an exposition simply 
by reading it or listening to 
it. The mind must also talk or 
write about it. Reading and 
listeninz, then, do not insure 
activity.  Onlv talking and 
writine can do that. 


"The only excuse for a 
lecture is that a vast amount 
of material can be covered ina 
short time.... 


"One of the first questions 
asked is ‘What is a great book?! 


"A great book is an origi- 
nal contribution to knowledge. 
There have been, however, many 
original contributions to know- 
ledze which are not ereat books, 
A Ph.D. Thesis, for example, is 
an original contribution to 
knowledge, In accordance wit» 
academic necessity and custom, 
however, such a thesis is writ- 
ten in terms unintelligible to 
ordinary people not specializs: 
in the particular field. (an? 
occasionally unintelligible 
people in the field.) A freat 
book, however, must be intelli- 
tible to ordinary neople. I+ 
is, therefore, a contributica 
to knowledge written in terms 
which anybody who can read can 
understand. 


"It follows that, with 
rare exceptions, sfreat books 
are not svecialized. They ex- 
clude nothing on ground 
that the contribution to know- 
ledge is confined to a particu- 
lar field of learning. They 
exclude only what is unimporta:t. 
All the modern fields of learn: .¢ 
are their provinces. They cuz 
across all and they examine the 
lost areas between. The rreat 
books have been classified as 
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philosophic, noetic, historical 


and scientific. Even this 
classification is danserous. 
Thucydides’ "History of the 
Peloponnesian Wars't is an his- 


torical work, but it raises 
philosovhic, vnoetic, and scien- 
tific problems as well. Thucy- 
dides does not stand alone; he 
is the rule, not the exception. 


(Also one of the most 
startline reactions of the mem- 
bers of a Great Books sroup to 
the reading of Thucydides is 
the awareness that it mieht well 
have been written in 1939, with 
of course, changes in names of 
towns, number of boats, etc. 
I recommend, even if you don't 
into Great Books sroups, 
that you pick up Thucydides’ 
"History' and read in it and I 
am sure that you, too, will be 
startled at its modernity.) 


"We have said that a great 
book is a contribution to know- 
ledge written in terms intelli- 
eible to anybody who can read. 
There remains one more important 
criterion--a freat book must be 
relevant today. The problems 
raised, the issues defined, the 
insirhts discovered, the solu- 
tions siven, must have clear 
relevance to the modern world, 
A book written in the fourth 
century, B.C., if it is a great 
book, must have the same imnor- 
tance today as it had then. 
(One way to vrove that they do 
is to set into a Great Books 
group discussion and find out.) 
The reading and discussion of 
the great books is not an acti- 
vity for antiquarians. Properly 
read and discussed, the great 
books are a means toward educa- 


tion for freedom in the modern 
worl.d. 

"This brings us to another 
question: "Who can read the 


creat books?! 


"Anybody who can read can 


read a efreat book. A person 
who has been underprivileeed 
with respect to a formal edu- 


cation may reada great book dif- 
ferently and with more difficul- 
ty than a person overprivileged 


with respect to formal educa- 
tion. This is because great 
books, as defined above, have 


substance. They can be under- 
stood on many different levels. 
To some, Plato's 'Republic' is 
a proposal for an authoritarian 
state; to others, it is a dis- 
cussion of the nature of justice 
in all its complex ramifications 
This illustrates why the discus- 
Sion of a book, that is, the 
talking and listening to others 
about a book, is so imnortan®. 
The easiest way to climb ins» 
an ivory tower is to read a 
book and never talk it over with 
anybody. Reading, like listen- 
ing to a lecture is not enov*: 
The reader must submit his id2i5 
about a book to the critica. 
examination of others. Only '. 
climbing down from his 
tower into a bustline worla 
competitive ideas can the reaccr 
of sreat books achieve proerrse.. 
Sively sounder understandings. 
Readers' differences of back- 
ground, which contribute diffe-~-- 
ent understandings of the sare 
book, make great books dis- 
cussions stimulating, exciting 
and very successful. Out of the 
free competition of ideas 
comes confusion, unsettled minds, 
controversy, and argument. These 
are essential to further inquiry 
and thinking. And this is the 
process of education. Since 
the books are sreat books tie 
subject matter of such thinking 
and inquiring are the 
issues which have long confront2a 
and nerplexed mankind,... 


"tWho can lead great books 
groups?!" 


F 

2 
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Iam groinr to depart from 


the lecture to answer that one 
briefly. Anyone who is inter- 
ested in what other peonvle have 


to say more than he is in pro- 
voundjJing his own opinions can 
leai a Great Books discussion. 


He must learn a few tricks of 
the trade. He should know ex- 
actly what he is tryinz to do 
and also what he cannot do, 
Courses, short, informal courses, 
are set un to give him basic 
theory ani techniques, 


With your permission, I 
shall return to the lecture to 
enswer the final imvortant 
question: 

"'What is going on in the 


freat books discussion group?!" 


"Liberal education is goings 
on. Potentially it is free, 
universal, liberal education 
for adults. 

"It is free because there 
is no charge for the instruc- 
tion, (Also, there is no in- 
struction. ) The leaders are 
yolunteers. They are paid nothing 
ior their instruction. They 
charse nothin for leading 
sroups hecause they're worth 
nothing. They, too, are seeking 
a liberal education.... 


"This kind of education, 

too, is liberal because it can 
vee the mind from specializa- 
sion, svecial pleading, ani 
prejudice. It frees the mini 
in two wavs. It is directly 
concerned with the exercise, 
with a view to proficiency, of 
three liberal arts-- reading, 
talking, and listening, To 
reai, listen, and talk better 


throurh constant, discivlined 
exercise of these arts can ii- 
berate veople, as cripples who 


learn to walk are liberated 
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when they throw away their 


crutches. 
"The second way the mind 
is liberated in this kind of 


liberal education concerns the 
substance of the books. Over a 
neriod of some vears in the ac- 
tivity of reading and discus- 
Sing great books, the mind is 
bouni to achieve some under- 
standing of some of the most 
important ideas which have been 
conceived by the really creat 
minds of the Western world. 
(Someone once said: 'The trouble 
with the present generation is 
that it has not read the minutes 
of the previous meeting.') 


"If this generation could 
merely define its problems it 
might free itself sufficiently 
to turn effective attention to 
the solution." 


In this lies one of our 
ereatest tasks today. Our pro! - 
lem is not the getting of :.- 
the answers to the many, m:n! 
problems thrown at us by 7w> 
papers, the radio, and by cur 
acquaintances in conversatior ; 
our chief problemis our inabi..- 
ity to sit down and to write or 
even ask ourselves and others 
the risht questions. We can't 
even phrase the problems, let 
alone solve them. 


To conclude the lecture 
which I have been quoting: 


"The fathers who founded 
this country worried abcut 
people voting who could not 
or write. They according- 
ly restricted the voting to 
persons of education and proper- 
ty. This was a harsh solution 
of a real problem. How, indeed 
can Americans run the country 
if they read, write, talk, lis- 
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ten, and therefore, think poor- 
ly, if they know so little about 


the problems which face the 
country that they are unable to 
define them,if they regard even 
old problems as novel and inso- 
luble? The freedom to run the 
country imvolies the critical 
and intelligent examination of 
the problems involved in run- 
ning the country. It implies 
education. The proposition 
that education can save the 
country is just a hope. It is 
nevertheless the only one." 


In the two vrevious speeches 
today, you've heard that educa- 
tion is for participation in the 
communitv. In our democracy 
everybody must participate or 
our democracy is weakened. Part 
cf your job is returning people 
to their communities and setting 
people ready to assume their 
places in the community. Nothing 
is further from the Great Books 
propram than vocational train- 
ing, as we understand that term 
today. You don't pet any more 
money after you take a Great 
course. You don't get 
increase in salary. You 
som't get a better job. You 
may spend the money you're get- 
ting a little more wisely and 
you probably won't worry so 
much about the situation. This 
75 not vocational education or 
puidance. 
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The proeram does helt some 
psople to assume responsibility 
in the community. There was a 
young lady: in the first-year 
group two years ago who was very 


shy and had to be brought into 
the discussions carefully to 
get her to say anything. I 
would be the last person to 


claim that the Great Books 
program has changed her, but 
during these two years she has 
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changed gradually until now she 
is one of the most actively 
stimulating members of our third 
year group. She has also as- 
sumed more responsibilities in 
the community and is active in 
the League of Women Voters and 
other organizations. Aware that 
this might be a rash statement, 
I still feel sure that the 
Great Books program has _ had 
something to do with her devel- 
onment. 


What has all this to do 
with bank robbers and the other 
kind of veonle in your care? 
Here are some questions. Think 
about them and try to imagine 
what would havpen if they were 
asked of vour charges. They 
are still important vroblems 
today. When your people return 
to their communities no-one may 
ever come un to them and ask 
them these questions, but the. 


must be solved. “What does a 
man have to do to get ahead?" 
"Do. you believe an honest ma- 


can be a success in business’° 
"Would you rather be feared o: 
loved?" Well, Machiavelli, is 
a sense, wrote some very en. 
liehtenins things about these 
questions. His answers are not 
necessarily true, but he did 
have some keen insights about 
the basic problems underlying 
them. There are no pat answers 
in the Great Books program, and 
one of the very interestineg 
things about the great books is 
the manner in which they fre- 
quently refute each other. 


"Are we more civilized 
than cannibals?" "Should we 
impose our religion and morals 


on our children?" "Does Nature 


or Custom determine what's 
right?" "Or does something 
else?" Montaigne writes il- 


luminatingly on these points in 
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three essays which we read dur- 
ing the first year. 


"What causes war?" "Is it 
part of the nature of Man to 
wage war?" "Ts there anything 
you can really do to prevent 
war?" Answers to these ques- 
tions are implied in Thucydides 


"Can a million dollars 
make you happy?" "Will a good 
reputation make vou happy ?" 
"Does a life of pleasure make 
you happy?" "What would make 
you happy?" "What's hanpiness?" 
Aristotle wrote the "Ethics" on 
this subject. He says that hap- 
piness is virtuous activity of 
the soul. You can see how that 
can lead to a very stimulating 
two-hour discussion. A 
question sometimes asked during 
this session is "When you leave 
here tonight, Mr Smith, how are 
you going about vracticing vir- 
tuous activity of your scul?" 
"How do you know you're going 
to be havpy doing it?" "How 
2@ you going to know when 
you're happv?" 


and so we go on and on and 
cn around the table until the 
tiio hours have passed. We have 
of course a greater range of 
personality in our groups than 
any you could arranse in your 
institutions. And the greater 
the range, the more value in 
the discussion. An Anglo-Saxon, 
r.otestant, college rraduate, 
;rofessional man or woman (I 
have picked those characteris- 
tics out of a hat) sits at the 
table and, having read the as- 
Signed piece of prose ani bring- 
ing to the reading the experi- 
ences and conditioning factors 
of the varticular case mentioned 
(that's what reading is), is 
asked, "What did Plato mean 
when....?" This person has not 


got very far when Mrs. Smith, 
sitting across the way starts 
waving her hand, Mrs. Smith is 
an Irish-Catholic, married to a 
banker, has had six children 
and a high-school education. 
She thinks Plato meant some- 
thing quite different. Then, 
there's somebody from another 
racial and religious background, 
different social position, who 
makes more or less money than 
the other, is a leader ora 
follower in the community. This 
man or woman disagrees with both 
of the other opinions. For all 
these people the discussion is 
inceresting, liberating, and 
freeing their minds. The next 
time any of these individuals 
picks up a newspaper editorial 
or a book or listens to a radio 
commentator or neighbor use the 
words "right" or "wrong" or 
"justice" or "truth", these 
words are no longer going tc 
mean to them what they once 
would have meant if the persor 
had not got out of his or he. 
narrow sroove of personal ex-. 
perience. These people will nov 
be aware of the fact that tis 
words they see and hear may 
possibly have very broad mean- 
ings Their horizons are 
broadened, and they are better 
people for it. 


I hope that some of you 
will experiment with this pro- 
gram in your institutions, par- 
ticularly because of the exper- 
iences in the Michigan institu- 
tions. The address that I men- 
tioned earlier iS: fBastern Re- 


gional Office, Great Books Fou:.- 
dation, 2460 Fifth avenue, N.YL. 


They will send vou, on request 
and free, a demonstration sét 
of materials, and at no charge, 
will be happy to correspond 
with you and will send pneople 
to help you set up the program, 
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REPORT ON "GREAT BOOKS" AT ATTICA PRISON 


_ Preliminary preparations 
with Dr. Walter B. Martin, 
Warden, John T, Foster, an ei- 


plovee of Great Books Foundation, 
and John P. Buckley, Supervisor 
of Education, were carried on 
during July and August;the first 
meeting’ was held September 10. 


When the organization of 
the group was decided upon, in- 
formation concerning it was 
publicized throughout the in- 
stitution; men interested in 


joining the group were asked to 
submit their names. 


All applicants were inter- 
viewed by the Educational Super- 
visor. Later, two lists were 
prepared. One list contained 
the names of men who because of 
their education background, 
ability to read and think cri- 
tically, and enthusiastic in- 
terest in the project, were se- 
lected as first choice. The 
second list contained the names 
of those who were somewhat less 
qualified than the first choice 


mon, From these two lists the 
Tirst sfroup was formed. This 
croup consists of twenty men 


and will gradually be increased 
co twenty-five, the maximum num- 
ver. A list of five alternates, 
also chosen from the first two 
lists, is kept on hand, from 
to select replacements 
for men who leave the group by 
parole or otherwise. To date, 
December 2, 
been held; the orisinal group 
remains intact. 


The group meets here every 
two weeks, on Saturday morning 
from 9:15 to 11:15. Two civil- 
ian leaders conduct the meeting 
and the Education Supervisor is 
present at all meetings. 


ten meetings have © 
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The two leaders are Mr, 
John T. Foster and Mr. Sturman. 
ir. Foster's title is Field 
Representative of the Great 
Books Foundation; his office is 
at the Buffalo Public Library. 
Mr. Sturman is a chemist em- 
ployed in Buffalo. Both are 
university men and are especi- 
ally trained as group leaders. 

When the group was organ- 
ized the problem of money to 
cover the costs of individual 
sets of the Great Books for the 
twenty members was met bya 
gift of $200 made to Dr. Martin 
by the Buffalo Foundation throuvrh 
its executive secretary, Mr Ea-. 
ward Streeter. 


The great books to be read 
and discussed in the fir 
course, of the three courses i: 
the program, are: 

1. Opening session: Introd: - 
tion and Exemplary reac. 
of the DECLARATION OF INDE - 
PENDENCE; THE BIBLE, 1 Kings 
21; 2 Samuel ll, 12. 


Plato: APOLOGY, CRITO. 


3. Plato: REPUBLIC, Books I-II. 


Thucydides: HISTORY, Book 
I, chapters 1, 2, 3, 5; 
Book iI, chapters 6, 73 
Book V, chapter 17. 


Aristophanes:  LYSISTRATA, 
BIRDS, CLOUDS. 


Aristotle: ETHICS, Bock ~., 


7. aAristotle: POLITICS,Book I. 
Plutarch: LYCURGUS, NUMA, 


and the COMPARISON; ALEXAN- 
DER and CAESAR. 
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9. St. Augustine: CONFESSIONS, 
Books I-VIII. 


10. St. Thomas: TREATISE ON LAW 
(SUMMA THEOLOGICA, Books 
I-II, 90-97). 


ll. Machiavelli: THE PRINCE. 


12. Montaigne: Selected =SSAYS: 
"That the Taste of Good, 
etc.* Book I, chap. 14; 
"Of Custom," Book I, ahap. 
22; “Of Pedantry," Book I, 
chap. 24; "Of the Education 
of Children," Book I, chap. 
25; “It is folly, etc.", 
Book I, chap. 26; "Of Can- 
nibals," Book I, chap. 30. 


13. Shakespeare: HAMLET 


14. Locke: OF CIVIL GOVERN- 
MENT (second essay). 


15. Rousseau: THE SOCIAL CON- 
TRACT, Books I-II. 


15. FEDSRALIST PAPERS: Nos. l- 
19, 15, 31, 47, 51, 68-71 
(along with Constitution). 


17, Smith: THE WEALTH OF NATIONS 
Book I, chapters 1-9. 


18. Marx: COMMUNIST MANIFESTO. 


In an article concerning 
Dr. Hutchins, in the November 
21 issue of Time magazine, men- 
tion is made of the Great Books 
movement. In the same week, an 
editorial in Life Magazine dis- 
cusses Great Books in our uni- 
versities. At present, 60,000 


persons in 306 cities are en- 


rolled in Great Books discus- 
Sion groups. 


Only one other penal in- 
stitution, the Detroit House of 
Correction, has an established 
Great Books discussion group. 


Concerning the attitudes, 
abilities and interest of the 
eroup here, the leaders have 
said that the Attica Prison 
froup compares favorably with 
any group with which they have 
been associated, and that our 


_ group here reads and discusses 


the books more intelligently 
than most outside groups. The 
leaders believe that this is 
due in part to the fact that 
the men here have more time to 
read the books. The supervisor 
of education believes that the 
men discuss the books in their 
free time, and thus are better 
prepared for the group discus- 
Sion. The careful selection of 
the men is a prime factor i: 
the high level of group perfor.-: 
ance, 


With regard to the inter-.- 
est shown by the members o> 
this group, observation is tha 
it is being received with high 
enthusiasm, The members feel 
that the discussion group is 
one of the finest projects ever 
established in this prison. It 
meets the needs of men who here- 
tofore had to depend upon their 
own efforts to experience the 
stimulus of reading great books. 


PSYCHIATRIC SERVICE AND GROUP THERAPY 


IN THE REHABILITATION OF OFFENDERS 


Paul E. Plowitz, ™. D. 
Senior Clinical Psychiatrist 
flmira Reformatory 


The usefulness of psychi- 
atric service in correctional 
institutions has been widely 
recoenized. However, compara- 
tively few institutions are 
equinped to handle the psychi- 
atric problems of their inmates, 
In the following, the writer 
will make an ‘attempt to describe 
how in the Elmira Reformatory a 
far reaching program is carried 
out with a minimum of personnel. 


From January 1949 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1949, 639 inmates have 
been in psychiatric conferences, 
of which 180 have been direct 
admissions, 280 inmates at their 
final interview before their ap- 
pearance before the Parole Board, 
fifty inmates were interviewed 
on their personal request and 
twenty-five on the request of 
the institutional staff. Ten 
inmates have received indivi- 
dual psychotherapy, fifteen in- 
mates have been examined for 
edimission to the Dannemora 
State Hospital and six inmates 
before transfer to institutions 
for the mentally defective. In 
all interviews, we tried to un- 
cover the precipitating factors 
and causes for the inmate's de- 
linquency as to hereditary fac- 
tors, parental and environmen- 
tal conditions. Neurotic and 
psychopathic conditions are 
evaluated and outlines for in- 
stitutional care are recommended. 
Analysis of personality of in- 
mates whose conduct in this in- 
stitution and whose diagnosis 


at the time of their admission 
necessitates psychiatric eval- 
uation as to the inmate's fu- 
ture is prepared for the Parole 
Board. 


In August 1949, group 
psychotherapy was established 
for those most in need, The 
results have been encouraging 
and, therefore, a systematic 
plan for group psychotherapy 
has been established. In view 
of the fact that, at the pre- 
sent time the personnel trained 
for sroup therapy is limited 
in number, only inmates with 
definite personality disorders 
can be approached. At the 
present time, six psychothere- 
peutic units are functionins, 
We are approaching sixty in- 
mates over a three months per- 
iod or two hundred forty in- 
mates in one year. While it is 
too early to draw any conclu- 
Sion as to the effectiveness 
of our therapeutic efforts in 
the future, the immediate re- 
action of the inmates to froup 
therapy is avery favorable one, 


Considerable work has been 
done in group therapy in the 
State of New York with juvenile 
delinquents up to the age of 
twelve at the Bellevue Hospital 
and at the New York Training 
School for Boys at Warwick. 


Our group includes adoles- 
cents ranging in age from six- 
teen to twenty-six and although 
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they are classified as first 
offenders, most of them have 
been in correctional institu- 

tions for juvenile delinquency. 
Group therapy in correctional 
institutions differs consider- 
ably from therapy carried out 
in out patient devartments or 
private institutions where the 
patient submits voluntarily to 
treatment, We explain to the 
inmate, extensively what we are 
doing and we try to convince him 
that participation in therapy is 
to his benefit. He is assigned 
to treatment after examination 
and classification. To further 
his treatment is the policy of 
the départment. 


Inmates come from various 
social groups, from bie citiés, 
small towns, and from rural 
districts. General education, 
intelligence, home environment 
vary rreatly. Conversation and 
exvlanation of dynamics and mo- 
tivation has to be carried ona 
Level unterstandable to the whole 
croup. It is interesting to ob- 
¢erve the attitude of the inmates 
while the clinical sessions are 
progressing. Initially, there 
vas an extreme hostile atti- 
revealed, which eradually 
disappeared as time went by. 


In the Special Training 
Unit, the problems of homosex- 
vality are discussed. It be- 
cane evident that the whole 
froup considered thems2lves as 
cutcasts with the whole world 
against them. Thev were afraid 
to ask questions because of the 
fear of punishment, Many in- 
mates maintained a devil-may- 
care attitude assuming "They 
have to finish up anyhow.” Again, 
as notei by other observers, 
colored inmates were the first 
to sneak up more freely about 
their problems and were soon 


followed by other inmates when 
they discovered that their ques- 
tions were answered in a sensi- 
ble way. In our conferences, we 
explain to the inmate that we 
realize the problems, which they 
are facing in society. We dis- 
close to them the dynamics of 
homosexuality in a sensible and 
understandable way, exvlaining 
the different types of homosex- 
ual behavior. We admit that we 
are aware of the fact that cer- 
tain individuals are true homo- 
sexuals and that we recognize 
the difficulty of implanting 
heterosexual feelings into them. 
But we teach them how they may 
adjust themselves in society and 
how not#to come in conflict with 
the rules society has established. 
We explain the motivation lead- 
ing to potential homosexuality, 
making clear that such indivi- 
duals may be helped toward pre- 
paring the ground for future 
individual psychotherapy. 


In our General Training 
Unit, the precipitating factcrs 
leading to criminosis are th> 
main topics . of conversation a3 
well as emotional conflicts ani 
ganeral problems of education. 


Questions about sociolczy 
and economics are brought up in 
all classes and there the leader 
of the croup is functioning as a 
moderator and the class strug- 
gles by itself. 


Weekly records are kept of 
every inmate and every four weeks 
a short progress note is added. 


With this setup, we are 
able to approach practically 
all inmates in this institution 
who disolay some psychopatho- 
loey. Inmates requiring special 
attention are in psycniatric 
conferences at regular intervals 
with the writer. 


The remaining 
approaching the rest 
population representing no psv- 
ciatric problems but consisting 


problem of 
of the 


mainly of socially maladjusted 
individuals, will be solved in 
the near 


future with the help 
of the education staff. 

The teaching staff of the 
Reformatory will participate in 
a lecture series on "i dveryday 
Psychiatry" on dynamics and mo- 
tivation which will be held by 
the writer and the institutional 
psychologist. A booklet has 
been prenared by the writer in 
which the princivles of psychi- 
atry and the dynamics of person- 
ality have been preseMted in 


terms understandable to the laity. 
It will give the teaching per- 
sonnel the ability to understand 
the motivation of normal and ab- 
normal behavior and will enable 
them to deal with simple prob- 
lems without the aid of the 
psychiatrist. ft will further 
enable thein to recognize abnormal 
behavior so 
be made to the psychiatrist. 


It is my belief that with 
this technique which is diag- 
nostic, therapeutic, and peda- 
gogzic, the rehabilitation of 
the inmates in institutions will 
improve considerably in snite 
of the limited facilities. 


An index to Prison World has been prepared by Herman 


K, Spector. 


This covers the years 


1939-1948 inclusive. 


All entries grouped under one alphabetical dictionary ar- 


rangement , 


covering references to svecific and specialized 


phases of these broad subjects and sections: BOOK REVIEWS, 


CARTOONS, CAS 
OF CORRECTION, 
INAL PSYCHOLOGY, 
DIET, EDUCATION, 


WORK, CHAPLAINS, 

COURTS OF JUSTICE 
“CRININOLOGY , 
SMPLOYMENT OF PRISONERS, ESCA .PES, FOOD, 


LASSIFICATION , CONGRESS 
CRIME PRIVE ENTION, CXIM- 
DELINQUENCY, DISCIPLINE, 


GUE3T EDITORIALS, IN-SERVICE TRAINING, JAILS , JUVENILE DE- 
LINQUENCY, LIBRARIES, MEDICAL SERVIC 3, NATIONAL DEFENSE , 


OFFENDERS , 
INDUSTRIZS3, PRISCNSRS' REC 
TATION, SENTENCING, 
VETSRANS, VOCATIONAL 


PAROLE, 


'PENOLOGY , 


CREATION , 
SHERIFFS , 


PERS POLICE, PRISON 


EHiBILITATION, SANI- 


SOCIAL "SBAVIOES, TREATMENT , 
TRAINING, 


WARD@NS, WORK FARMS, ETC. 


This should fill a long-felt need for those engaged 


in correction work who 
in this magazine. 


It is 
at a-later date. 
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Pe SOCIAL EDUCATION PROGRAM AT ELMIRA REFORMATORY 


Col. Leroy Weaver* 
and 
Chester D. Owens, M.A.** 


Note: All instructional materials mentioned herein are now being 

prepared in outline form to place all these materials with- 
in the cover of a mimecgraphed booklet. This should be available 
about July 1, 1950. Contact senior author if a copy is desired. 


The field of social education in correctional systems on the 
state institution, federal institution, and military levels, has 
veen increasingly discussed within the past few years in the Prison 
Wworid (1), Federal Probation (2), the Journal of Correctional Edu- 
cation (3), and, the Handbook a Pre--Reiease Preparation in Correc~ 
ticual Institutions (4). 


The junior author of this paper at the last Correctional 
Eaucation Association meeting of the Congress of Correction at 


Misveukee indicated some of the problems attendant. to the estah- 
, *~ aisument of a social education program in a correctional institu- 
tion. (See Journal of Correctionai. Education listing in the bibii- 


cgraphy of this articie.) 


The purpose of this article is to: (1) describe the socia2 
ecaucation program at Elmira Reformatory as it exists at present 
(title of course or activity, where given, by whom, objectives, 
unit titles of course, if unorganized--materials covered), (2) in- 
dicate areas being worked on, and, (3) present both of these uncer 
a suggestive schematic outline covering four defined terms: (1) 
Institution Social Education Core, (2) Social Education Core, (3) 
trstitution Social Education (Formal), and, (4+) Institution Social 
Ldaucation (Informal). These terms, applied to any institution 
social education program, should lead to clarity of thought on the 
relationship of the various social education activities within an 
institution to the entire program of social education. Throughout 
une paper it will be noted that all services (Education, Religion, 
Medicine, Parole, Psychology, Psychiatry, and Custody) are brought 
into playin the social education program at the Elmira Reformatory. 


* Superintendent, Elmira Reformatory, Elmira, New York 


** Director of Education, Elmira Reformatory 
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SOCIAL EDUCATION PROGRAM AT PRESENT 


I. INSTITUTION SOCIAL EDUCATION CORE 


(Defined as: Organized courses in social education given 


A. 


B. 


Ce. 


to all inmates.) 


Orientation course: 


Given in Reception Company 


Objectives To familiarize new inmates with institution 


rules, regulations, and services. 


Unit titles: Reception Company, Disciplinary Procedures 


and Penalties, Common Minor and Major Vio- 
lations which Result in Loss of Good Time, Hospital, 
Store "B" Locker=Room and Bath, Record Office, Photo 
Gallery, Correspondence, Military Training, Messhall, 
Your Cell and Cell Block, Religion (Catholic, Christian 
Science, Jewish, Protestant), Barber Shop, Service Unit, 
Assignment Board, School Program, Vocational Program, 
Music, Recreation, Institutional Education, Classifica- 
tion Board, Screening Board, Cleanliness, Commissary ani 
Packages, Institutional Visits, Sick and Funeral Visits, 
Institutional Library, Newspapers and Magazines, Main- 
tenance Work, Outside Gangs, Preparation of Food fcr 
Messhall, and War Veterans. 


Correlated with above course, the following units fron 


Institution and Parole Problems of Inmates (5): Insti- 
tutional Life and Opportunities, What is Expected of the 
Inmate, Rules and Regulations for Inmates, Confusing 
Terms Defined, Finding the Right Training Opportunities, 
Study of Industrial Needs and Trends, Becoming Prepared 
to Hold a Job, Living with Others. 


Pre-Parole course: 


Given in the School Building by members of the Division 
of Parole. Screening Board approved cases and indeter- 
minate cases at minimum, Parole violators. 


Objectives: to familiarize inmates with conditions of 
parole, discuss questions that arise, etc. 


Unit titles: The Parole System, the Parole Officer, In- 

mate's Responsibilities in Preparaticn of 
Release, Conditions of Parole, Last Steps before Re- 
lease, Functions and Responsibilities of a Parole Of: icer, 
What Corstitutes a Viclation, Wrat are the Next Steps 
after Viclation, Discharges, Civil Rights and Miiitary 
Services. (All from Institution and Parole Problems of 
Inmates (5).) 
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II. SOCIAL EDUCATION CORE 


» (Defined as: given to all inmates assigned to the upper 
grades. 


Ae Social Studies Course: 


Unit titles: Institutions and Soceity, Institutions and 

Social Problems, the Changing Community, 
the Population of the Community, Behavior in the Commun- 
ity, Organizations in the Community, Development of the 
Family, Influences on the Family, Modern Needs for Family 
Life, the Democratic Way, the National Way, Peace and 
War, the Work of Government, Creating Opinion, the Press, 
Radio, and Movies, Leisure and the Worker, Colonial Life, 
Beginning of a New Nation, Establishing the Nation, De- 
velopment of the American Nation, Frontier and Western 
Movement, the South, the North, Conflict Between North 
and South, Changes in Post-Civil War America, the United 
States of Today, Citizenship in a Democracy, V.D. (six 
units), Crime (two units), Employment Problems (three 
units), Leisure Time Activities (eight units), and Pro- 
poganda (one unit). 


B. Ethics (Protestant viewpoint): 


7 a Given to Protestant inmates assigned to school on Upper 
grade levels. Content determined by Chaplain. 
Organization of Materials determined by Director of 

Education, 


Unit titles: Why Study Ethics, Moral Law, the Ten Com- 

mandments, Primitive Society, Marriage 
Among Primitive People, Christian Marriage, Pre-Marital 
Sexual Relations, Prostitution, Venereal Diseases, Ju- 
venile Delinquency, Habits, Alcohol, Narcotics, Mari- 
juana, Boy Scouts of America, Character, Fortitude and 
Courage, Perseverance, Determination, Patience, Self- 
Control, Courtesy, Honesty, Truthfulness, Health and Ef- 
ficiency, Friendship, Rewards and Penalties, Who is My 
Neighbor, the Sermon on the Mount, Freedom of the Will, 
Faith, Religion, Love, the Bible, God, Bible Readings, 
the Church, 


C. Ethics (Catholic viewpoint): 


Given to Roman Catholic inmates assigned to school on 

Upper grade levels. Content determined by 
Catholic Chaplain. Organization of Materials determined 
by Director of Education. 


Unit titles: Sincerity, Conversation, Ethics, Character, 
Justice, Temperance, Fortitude, Charity, 


Pride, Covetousness, Gluttony, Anger, Envy, Sloth, Re- 
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sponsitility, Responsibility toward your Job, Thou Shalt 
Not Kill, Responsibility toward Fellow-Men, Respect for 
Rights of Others, Responsibility toward Married Life, 


Responsibility of a Married Man, How toChoose One's Life 
Companion, Making a Home. 


INSTITUTION SOCIAL EDUCATION (FORMAL) 


(Defined as: Formal organization in the social education field 

exists through meetings of inmates with per- 
sonnel, Inmates participating and assigned according to 
their individual needs. Definite curriculum may or may not 
exist. Includes activities which are for the social better- 
ment of the inmate, including report procedures, diplomas 
for job or further education purposes, etc.) 


A. Psychiatric clinic (five groups): 


1. Supervised by the Senior Psychiatrist assisted by 
the Psychologist, Guidance Counsellor, and a Custo- 
dial Officer. Psychiatrist also provides extra copy 


of each interview held, for use of teachers in the 
academic program. 


2. Group in General Therapy: 


Taught by Senior Psychiatrist one hour a week, 
Institution problem cases temporarily segregated 
from population. 


Materials covered: why inmates get in trouble; 

environment and crime; homosex-- 
uality; problems of conduct; answering of questions 
on motivation and conduct; why we behave as we do; 
desirable standards of conduct. 


3. Group in Special Training Class: 


Taught by Senior Psychiatrist. 


Institution problem cases permanently segregated 
from population, 


Materials covered: problems in sex life, problems 

in family relations, sibling 
rivalry situations, environment and its effects, 
current crimes and an analysis of motivations, ans- 
wering of questions on conduct; psychodramatic 
techniques are employed. 


4. Groups in Psychotherapy (three separate): 


Taught by Psychologist, Guidance Counsellor, and a 
Custodial Officer. 
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Inmates assigned based on recommendations of Senior 


Psychiatrist from weekly intakes, Length three 
2 months, One hour weekly. 


Materials covered: Broken homes, Parent Relation- 

ship, School, Environment, Use- 
fulness of Ecucation, Trade Training, Foster Homes, 
How Detention in Juvenile Institutions Influences a 
Child, Is Fear Sufficient to Prevent Criminosis, 
Sibling Rivalry Situations, Alcoholism, What the Re- 
formatory Offers, Attitudes of Inmates toward Proba- 
tion and Parole, Seif Admiration and Egotism as a 
Source for Criminal Activities. 


B. Psychometric Services: 


The psychologist provides the educational program with 
psychometrics including a behaviorial profile to indi- 
cate aspects of social education each man needs. 


C. General Therapy Unit 


This unit is established for disciplinary cases who are 
temporarily segregated from the population. Housed and 
take meals separately. Assigned by Program Committee, 
Reassigned to program and population on satisfactory ad- 


justment. 
@ 


Materials covered: Personal problems, insights into dif- 
ficulties, trouble inside the inst:- 
tution, why you get into trouble, how to avoid troubi-, 
what institution has to offer, why rules and regulations, 
how reports (discipline, school, vocational, maintenance, 
industrial) affect your parole, meaning of self-disci- 
pline, why discipline is necessary, how to get along on 
your assignment, educational opportunities in the insti-- 
tution, how to request interviews with staff members, 


types of problems handled by various members of the 
personnel. 


(Senior psychiatrist also cooperates with-this program as 
indicated previously.) 


D. Service Unit: 


1. Guidance: In various problems within or without the 
institution. Assignment changes, relief 
for family, income tax, veterans' administration, etc. 


2. Interviews: All new inmates are interviewed in the 
S. U. bys: Superintendent, Assistant 

Superintendent, Director of Education, Chaplains, 

Disciplinarian, Guidance Supervisor, Vocational Su- 
; pervisor, Music Instructor, Physical Education and 
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Recreation Supervisor, Correspondence Censor. They 
review Reception Center reports in their respective 
departments. Each prepares a report for the compila- 
tion of the case history. A copy of this form ap- 
pears in the appendix. 


Program Committee: The Program Committee comprises: 

Assistant Superintendent, Guid- 
ance Supervisor, Direttor of Education, Vocational 
Supervisor, Lieutenant, Disciplinarian, Guidance 
Counsellor as Secretary. 


At initial appearance, the Guidance Supervisor, Di- 

rector of Education, Vocational 
Supervisor, Lieutenant, and Disciplinarian have each 
been assigned cases according to last digit to pre- 
sent all information to the Program Committee. 
These five members have permanent assignments and 
responsibilities for cases ending 0-1, 2-3, 4-5, 6-7, 
8-9. At initial appearance each covers his cases as 
they appear, ons: crime, previous criminal history, 
previous institutions and adjustment, foster homes, 
accomplices and dispositions of their cases, medical 
history, previous schooling, proposed program. The 
inmate then enters the board room and the responsible 
member starts the interview with the inmate while 
other members continue with further questions to 
clarify the problems he presents. His program is as-- 
Signed. At any time he may appear for re-assignmenu 
based on his prospects for parole, medical condition, 
inability to adjust to program, etc. 


At six months' classification time, the individual 

counsellor 
views the pre-classification report which has been 
received from the field parole officer to establish 
the criminal record as determined by the D.C.I. and 
the F.B.I. Discrepancies are reported. The whole 
case is reviewed. Previous tentative time classifi- 
cation is lowered, raised, or remains the same. The 
inmate enters and his case discussion is led by his 
individual counsellor. 


At screening board time, the Board reviews the case 

and shop, school, mainten- 
ance, industrial and discipline reports to determine 
if the inmate is to meet the State Parole Board oris 
to remain longer, The inmate enters and is advised 
of the Board's decision and reasons. 


The Board also approves all inmates for participa- 


tion in sports events based 
upon institution adjustment records. 
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4, Institution personnel interviews: Each department 
head or other 
e member who holds interviews as a normal part of 
institution operation, submits a report to the Ser- 
vice Unit on the problem presented and the solution 
offered. These notes become a part of the Pre-Parole 
report. 


E. Institution-Wide Individual Counselling Program: 


The Record Clerk, Colonel of the Regiment Physical 
Education and Recreation Supervisor, a Custodial Officer, 
and three Sergeants are designated individuals who handle 
problem cases of various types and work with the inmate 
to seck a solution to his individual problems. Counsel- 
lors are of good personality themselves, have had a 
broad experience of life, family men, sympathetic, and 
interested in population problems. 


The Program Committee on recommendations of initial in- 
terviewers in the Service Unit assign an individual 
case to one of these personnel. 


Bach counsellor is responsible for making a careful 
study of the social case history of the inmate before 
initial interview. The counsellor then elicits the in- 

mate's cooperation in taking advantage of all opportuni- 
ties in the institution for his betterment. The inmate 

may request an interview at any time. The counsellor 
can call on any department for assistance and recommen- 
dations, can recommend reassignments, etc. He stands @s 
a father surrogate, to use a psychiatric term. Inmate 
may be transferred from one counsellor to another for 
any logical reason, 


The counsellors send in progress reports to the Service 
Unit on inmates assigned, so that the information can be 
placed in the case history. 


Also see Cook (6) and Fox (7). 


F. Human Relations Course: 


Taught by the Colonel of the Regiment; inmates assigned by 
the Program Committee on the basis of recommendations by 
initial interviewers in the Service Unit (see D-2). 


Inmates are those who have lacked home training and super- 

vision. Most of them have been brought up in foster 

homes or institutions. They are the products of broken 

homes, alcoholism, promiscuous parents, poor environment, 

domineering individuals, etc. The objective is to point 
a a out that they can make good. 
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The parole division, psychiatrist, psychologist, direc- 
tor of education, assistant superintendent, and chap- 
lains may be used for periodic lectures. 


Units: Know Yourself, Getting Along with Others, Prob- 

lems of Family Life, Jobs, Social Agencies which 
Help Inmates, Parole Problems, Leisure Time (inside, oute 
side institution), Institution Problems, Institution 
Chaplains and their Work, Your Iiducation Prograin and its 
Relationship to Post-Institution Life, Foster Homes 
(their purpose, ctc.). 


Corresnondence education: 


The Rosenkranz scholarship course "Self-Improvement and 
fZdvancement" is offered inmates who can profit from the 
course, Some titles includes Constructive Approach, 
intelligent Self-Reliance, Cooperation, the Importance 
of Balance, Creative Vision, the Challenge of Adversity, 
Strength of Character, the Meaning of Service, How to 
Gain Promotion. 


Diplomas, certificates, or awards, without mention of 
the name of the Reformatory, are offered in cooperation 
with various organizations as follows; 


State Education Departments eighth grade, high schoc. 
Regents, college entranc:, 
high school equivalency, and adult special certificavr 
in vocational courses: Machine Shop Practice, Appiic 
Electricity, Wood Pattern Making, Are Weldinz, Sheer 
Metal, Foundry, Custom Tailoring, and Barbering. The 
last named certificate enabies an inmate to apply for his 
Barber's license from the Division of Licenses, Depart- 
ment of State, without attending a Barber School outside 
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Correspondeice Certificates: under Rosenkranz scnolar- 

ships, G.I. Bill students, 
personal payment, or free agricultural courses from New 
York State College of Agriculturc, Schools enrolled in 
include: I.C.S., National Schools, Newspaper Institute 
of America, American Technical Society, National Radio 
Institute, Capitol Radio Engineering Institute, Lasalle 
imxtension University, Magazine Institute. 


Commercial Class awards: thru Gregg Publishing Company 
or Business Education World. 


In-Service Training Monographs 


This monograph has been prepared for the use of person- 
nel in preparing school, vocational, maintenance or in- 
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dustrial rcports. It presents thumb nail sketches of 

% personality and social factors as revealed by the inmate 
to his supervising personnel, Each member of personnel 
must prepare such a summary on inmates assigned to him 
for consideration for and of re-assignments, classifica- 
tion time, screening for parole, and parole board. All 
reports become a part of the social case history. Sever~ 
al cxamples are given below, 


Casoll: Remedial: Arithmetic, Spelling, English, Civics. 
7/7/49 to present. Grade level on entering class 5,443 
at present 6.2. "He conforms fairly well to the general 
routine of the class. He works at an average level for 
this class. His interest varies from time to time and 
this is reflected in his work. He has shown evidence of 
being somewhat hot-tempered when things are not progres- 
Sing to his liking. He possesses a pleasing personality 
and seems to be well-regarded by the other pupils. Al- 
though he shows a tendency to be noisy from time to time, 
his general attitude and conduct has been good. He is 
exeeptionally neat in class work," 


Casz 2: Regents: 1/2 day, 7/1/49 to present. Passed 
in June 1949: English 3 yrs (82), English + yrs. (88)}, 
General Math (79), General Science (74), American History 
ar.a)World Backzrounds (67), Social Studiese-High School 
Introduction to Business (83), Business Arithmetic 
J € (75), and Business Law (65). His attitude, discipline, 
and school rapport are good. 
Case 16: Social FEdueation, 1/2 day, 10/18/45 to date. 
Arithmetic: has completed no units. Applicaticn and 
accomplishment rotten. No trouble but adds nothing to 
sum total of work done in the class. In connection with 
this report his remarks to Reception Center about Arith- 
metic should be read. 
English and Ethics: completed 2 units; average C. Does 
average work but is capable of doing above average. 
Lacks ambition. Cooperation below average and he is fre- 
quently argumentative; talks a lot -and despite warning 
cannot restrain himself. Never has zivenéerious trouble; 
takes correction 21s well as the averaze inmate but tries 
to talk his way out of trouble. Seems to benefit by 
close supervision. Showed some improvement in his work 
lately. 
Social Studies: completed 10 units; avorage C. Atti- 
tude is good. Respectful. Conforming; somewhat happy- 
go-lucky., Not too brilliant but he does try. Behavior 
is excellent. 


which are earried on in informal 


es in the social education ficld. These 
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‘ IV. INSTITUTION SOCIAL EDUCATION (INFCRMAL¥ 
activiti 


activities depend in some instrinees on the moment for their 
solution. Also organized classes conducted by members of the 
st.ff to broaden backgrounds of other members of staff. Co- 
operative cfforts with outside community organizations having 
social implications would be placed here.) 


A. 


Ce 


Technique of stopping the presentation of form.l educa 
tion work in the school. vocentionnl shop, or physical re- 
program to attack asocial or antisocirl attitudes 
expressed. 


The "off-theecuff" conferences held by any employee who 
miy be approrched by an 


The presentation of 2 course in everyday psychintry by 
the senior psychiatrist to members of: the Institution- 
Wide Individusl Counselling program, Human Relntions 

class instructor and his staff, scour of the staff of 
the Psychiatric clinic, and te Achers “nd instructors of 
the education program, Course titles include: The Psy- 
chopithic Personslity, Epilepsia, Causes of Mental Di- 
scases and Terminology, Schizophrenia, Alcohol, Sexuality 
and its Role in Neurosis, Homosexuality, Psychodynamics, 
Jealousy, Fear, Prevention of Fear, Disobedience, Lying, 
Stealing, Cruclty, Hyvoshondriasis, Crushes, Sex Curiosity, 
Peeping, Problems of Sexual Behavior, Sexual Intercourse , 
Homosexual Activitics, Prostitution, Dolinquency. 


SOCIAL EDUCATION PROGRAM Bu&ING ON 


I, INSTITUTION SOCIAL EDUCATION CORE 


As 


The possibility of 35mm‘ stYipfilme.: on. various 

phases of the institution for use in the Orientation Pro- 

gram. Procedures most institutions have amateur camera 

fans among their personnel who have 35mm stripfilm cameras. 

Provided with film, they could produce an exceptionally 

good aid for the Oricntation Program. Carricd further, a 

33 1/3 rpm record contrining deseriptive dialogue can be 

eut at a local radio station fairly incexpe sively. (See 

“Across the Desk" Journal of Correction:? Edveation, July- 
October, 1949, p. G2, on this aArticuisar suggestion as 

previously rdvaneccd by the junior author of this paper. 
Also, McHenry's "The Use of Film in Orientation." Same 

Journal, s2me issuc.) 


Use of stripfilm on types of jobs in the outside ccmmuni- 
tye (Vocnrtional Guidance Films, Inc.) 


Use of stripfilm or photographs of parole problems, 
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II. SOCTAL EDUCATION CORE 


—— 


A. A revision of the Social Studies and Ethics courses to 
apply to the remedial classes, The latter to be in co- 
Operation with the Chinlains. 


Be A social education course to be worked out with the co- 
Operation of the scnior psychiatrist and psycholoist, 
To be prepared on two levels: remedial and upper grades 
Content to develop social and emotional insights into 
situations of: tension, resentment against social con- 
trols (authority), sibling rivalry situations, hostility 
are gressicn, ioyalty to one's country, loyalty to one's 
employer, getting and holding a job, America's future, 
psychosomatic illnesses, ctc. 


C. Audioevisurl nids through purchase or in conjunction 
with the social education core program. Examples: Hum" 2 
Reletions in Suvervisicn (24 s tripfiln--MeGraw Hill) in- 
cluding sucn titles as: Insubordination, Differences of 
Upinioan, Poor Cooperation, incompetence, Tardiness, Con- 

licting Orders, Poor Leadership, Poor Work Habits, Booi:- 
gling, Viol: tion of Safety Rules, Friction Between im- 
ployees. The Feeling of Rejection and Bhe Feeling cf 
Hostility (lomm “sound, ~ Nationil Film Board of Canadz:. 
peneee wn Anniversary (16mm sound, National Manufacturers 


ssocintion). Emotional Hoalth (Assn. Films), Findzi:e 
Life Work (Vocational “Guid-nce). Problem Drinke’ 
(Association). Psychiatry and Guidance 
Bur cau) 


SOCTAL EDUCATION (FORMAL) 


Ae Library reriding courses in inspirational literature to be 


5 
worked out as cooperative project with the State Library. 


Possible re rding courses in Ethics, Psychology, and other 
arcas #48 needs indicate. 


C. Life Adjustment Booklet series (Science Research Associ- 
ates) mide available through library. Titles includes 
Your Personality and Your Job, How to Get the Job, Getting 
Job Experience, How to Live’ with Pnrents, Understanding 
Yourself, You and Your lental Abilities, Discovering your 
Real Interests, Choosing Your Career, Getting Along with 
Others, Growing Up Socially, “Looking <Ahend to Morriage:, 
What Employers Want, Money and You, You and Your Health, 
Now to Solve Problems, 


— 


IV. INSTITUTION SOCIAL EDUCATION (INFORMAL 
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None 


SUMMARY: A description of the socinl education program at Elmira 


Reformatory as it now exists, and arens being worked on, 
is presented under a suggestive schematic outline using the defined 
titles: (1) institution social education core, (2) social educa- 
tion core, (3) institution social education (formal), and, (4) 
institution social education (informal). This has been prepxred 
to offer a suggestive outline which can be applied to any institu- 
tion in establishing its social education program. Throughout 
emphasis is placed on the inter-department cooperation in Elmira 
Reformatory of education, religion, medicine, parole, psychiatry, 
psychology, and custody, in the integration of the social educa- 
tion program. It is hoped thrt some of the future prpers on social 
ecucition in correctional institutions will employ this outline 
(or suggest another if semantics limits this) so as to further the 
project of preparing a manucl on social education in correctional 
institutions on the nationnl level. 
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ACROSS THE DESK 


Among new _members to our Association are: John A. Gavin, Suver- 
vising Correction Officer, Massachusetts State Prison, Charleston, 
Massachusetts; Hon. Hildreth Cronsey, Assistant Superintendent, 
Clara H. Damiani, Assistant Psychologist, and Hon. Helen Sheley, 
Superintendent, all of the State Home for Girls, Trenton, New Jersey; 
H. W. Busby, Education Counselor, Colorado State Reformatory, 
Buena Vista. 


Free Stripfilm from Audio Visual Associates, Box 243, Bronxville, 
New York, 1S in color, Its title: Food from the Sun. Another, 
Races of ‘the Union of South Africa is to be released in the Spring 


of 1950, 


So You Know About Prisons? presidential address of Warden John C. 

Burke, as delivered at the last Congress of Correction, Milwaukee , 

in September, 1949, is now available in pamphlet form at 14¢ per 
copy in lots ver information from General Charles Brandon Booth, 
Commander-in-Chief, Volunteers of America, 34 West 28th Street, 

New York City. 


Surveys row being conducted in the field of correctional education 
inciude: "Adult Education in Correctional Institutions," by Davie 
Jiven, 56 Crittenden Street, N. £., Washington 11, D. for :. 
Master's Degree in Education at George Washington U., and, “A Sur: 
vey of Paysical Education for Men in Adult Federal and State Pena’ 
-nstitutions in the United States" by James J. Boganfor a Master': 
>. Springfield College, Springfield 9, Massachusetts. 


..stitution Libraries Newsletter, February 1959, published by thc 
Committee on Institution Libraries, American Library Association, 
was edited by Theodore Cutler, Librarian, U. S. Penitentiary, 

Leavenworth, Kansas. This number contains very important informa-- 
tion on institution libraries and should be examined thoroughly. 


Among recent requests for copies of our Journal were those received 
from: Harvard Law School Library, Oklahoma A&M Library, the Cam- 
bvridge-Somerville Youth Study (Ella Lyman Cabct Foundation, Cam- 
bridge 39, Massachusetts), the Bureau of Public Affairs, New York 
City; Mr. Antonio Monroy, Assistant Superintendent of Prisons, San 
Juan, Puerto Rico; Andrew Mercer Reformatory, Toronto, Canada; 
Dr, Hector Beeche, Apartado 2049, San Jose, Costa Rica, Central 
America, 


industrial Arts Index, H. W. Wilson Co., 950 University Avenue, 
New York 52, New York, sent us the following clivping from their 
October 1949 issue: "Journal of Correctional Education is pub- 
lished in January, April, July and October at Eimira, New York, 
It is sent to members of the Correctional Education Association, 
an affiliate of the American Prison Association, without charge, 
the subscription being included in membership dues. Volume i, 
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Numbers 3 and 4 is dated July-October 1949." Our thanks to Herman 
K. Spector, our Secretary, for arranging for the perpetual indexing 
of the contents of our Journal in this Index, 


Handbook on Pre-Release Preparation in Correctional Institutions 
prepared by the Coinmittee on Classification and Case Work of the 
American Prison Association under the chairmanship of Dr. Norman 
Fenton, Chief of the Bureau of Classification and Treatment in 
California, has just come off the press, Price, $1.90 per sample 
copy, 75¢ "for 10 or more copies up to 25, and 50¢ for 25 or more 
copies, Order from: Mr. Edward R. Cass, General Secretary, Amer- 
ican Prison Association, 135 Sast 15th Street, New York, New York. 
The following members of our Correctional Education Association, 
in addition to Dr. Fenton, contributed to this publication: Donald 
D. Brewer, Administrative Officer, Technical and Corrective Services 
Branch, U. S, Navy; John Cc. Burke , Warden, Wisconsin State Prison; 
Price Chenault , Director of “Education, New York State Department 
of Correction; Donald Clemmer, Director, Department of Correction, 
Washington; Dr, Glenn M. Kendall, Director, New York State Recep- 
tion Center, Slmira; “Rustin H. MacCormick, Executive Nirector, the 
Osborne Association. 
There are 19 chapters to the ‘pamphlet containing a wealth of 
information for institution personnel. This is a_ synthesis of 
desirable policies and procedures from many states relative to the 
preparation of inmates for release to the community. 


Home Study Blue Book and Directory of Private Home Study Schools 

and Courses lists fortv-two approved correspondence schools and 
uneir course offerings. Address: National Home Study Council 
washington 6, D. C. for copy. 


Cuide to Correspondence Study , bulletin of the National University 
i'xtension Association, office of the Secretary, Bloomington, Indi- 


ana, lists college, high school, and grade school correspondence 
courses, 


Correspondence Course in Men's Pattern Making and Designing for 
Custom Tailoring is a new correspondence course offered to inmates 
in correctional institutions. There are 86 lessons. The course 
is open to both veterans under G.I. Bill and non-veterans. Cost 
to latter is $110.00. The student is furnished with a tailor's 
sjuare anda curved ruler which are the onlv implements he needs 
to complete his lessons. Address for further information: The 


American Gentleman Publishing Corporation, 111 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 3, New York. 


Educator's Washington Dispatch, Subscription Offices, New London, 
Connecticut, offers Educator's Washington Dispatch fortnightly ani 
Educational Trends monthly at $18.00 per year. 


The Graduate Curriculum in Correctional Administration lists pre- 
scribed and alternate courses in this area as offered at Notre 
Dame. Mr. Hugh P. O'Brien, Associate Professor of Sociology, the 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana, for further infor- 
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mation. Courses vrescribed include: Seminar in Criminology, Ju- 
venile Delinquency, Fieldof Social Work, Principles and Techniques 
of Social Case Work, Criminal Law and Procedures, Mental Hygiene, 
Probation and Parole, Character Elucation, Administration of the 
Correctional Institution, Techniques of Counseling. We expect to 
have a paper from Mr. O'Brien, on the program for our Journal. 


Life Adjustment Booklets, 60¢ each, Science Research Associates, 
228 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois, contains numerous 
titles of interest to correctional educators: Your Personality and 
Your Job, How to Get a Job, Howto Live with Parents, Understanding 
Yourself, Discovering Your "Real Interests, Getting Along with Others, 


What Employers Want, Enjoying Leisure Time , How to Solve Your Prob- 
lems, etc, 


Annual Report of the Department of Correction, 1948, State of New 
York, Albany, is just off the press. Covers: responsibilities 
and policies of the department, phases of institutional operation, 
reports of the divisions (education, probation, criminal identifi- 
cation, industries), and statistics tables. 


The Prison Association of New York in its 104th annual report com- 

mends the ilmira Reception Center and recommends that a similar 
center be established at Sing Sing Prison. The Association, in 
submitting its annual report to the Legislature, recommended tha: 

a11, male felony offenders, regardless of age, be committed direc: 

to the Department of Correction rather than to specific instituticus 
as is presently required, 


S me interesting articles in recent issue of Journals include: 
Jny People Behave Like Inhuman Beings" Coronet, February 1959; 
Jn the Rehabilitation of the Offender" Federal | Cioation Decem 

car 1949; "Resume of the 79th Annual Congress of | Correction" Prison 

wraes November-December 1949; and "Put it in Print" Focus, March 
Ty50. 


Jay R. Crowley, Associate Education Supervisor, Adult Education, 
ton York State Education Department, recently retired. He was ap- 

ointed in 1907 by Commissioner of Education, Andrew S. Draper, to 
organise and conduct an educational program at Dannemora State 
Prison, He was head teacher in charge of the prison school there 
ivom 1907 to 1910 and at Sing Sing from 1911 to 1919, 


A bill for institutional education personnel introduced by Assem- 
Dlyman Van Duzer in th present session of the New York State 
Legislature provided: "Section 1. The Civil Service law is hereby 
amended by inserting therein a new section, to be section forty- 
one-b, to read as follows: P 41-b. Annual sabbatical leave cf 
absence for teachers in certain state institutions. Every teache 

employed in any institution under the jurisdiction, supervision 
and control of either of the. state departments of mental hygiene, 
social welfare, health or correction shall be entitled to receive 
and, upon his request, shall be granted in addition to his regular 
annual vacation and holiday leaves and allowances, a sabbatical 
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leave of absence, for travel or study or for training designed to : 
= qualify him for the better performance of his duties, of twenty- 
four consecutive days in each calendar year; and a teacher absent 
during such leave shall receive for such period the same compensa- 
tion to which he would be entitledif he were actually rendering 
service during such period. This section shall not operate or be 
construed to subject any person to the loss or diminution of vaca- 
tion or holiday privileges, sick leave or any other absence allow- 
ance to which he is now or may hereafter be entitled; and all such 
absences shall hereafter be allowed to such person to the same ex- 
tent and under the same conditions as if this section had not been 
enacted; nor shall any leave of absence granted pursuant to this 
section to any such teacher operate or be construed to reduce the 
compensation otherwise payable to such teacher, or to impair or 
adverselv affect his civil service status or his right to any sal- 
ary increment, or his right to promotion, or any right, privilege 
or benefit under any pension or retirement svstem of which he may 
be a member, PB 2. This act shall take effect April first, nine- 
teen hundred fifty." This bill follows fairlv closely the require- 
ments for further study, travel, etc. on the part of public school 
teachers for certification requirements to preserve their licenses. 


An institute for workers with delinquents and criminals is to be 

held at St. Lawrence University, Canton, New York, July 16-22. 

College credit can be received if desired. Contact Dean Joseph J. 

Ramoda. Two of our members, Price Chenault and Joseph F. David Jr., 
a co served on the Planning Committee. 


s Taro Ogawa, Executive Director, Japan Prison Association, Tokyo, 
23 now visiting this country. He advised us that there are 14,00 5 
mambers in their associations, Japan has a penal population of 

10,000. They are cared for in 56 prisons and 11 juvenile prisons. 
H2 further stated that Japan is expecting to establish a Training 

School in each of the 49 prefects. Their capacities will vary from 
190 to 300, age of inmates from 14-18. ‘hile there are very few 
correctional instructors and teachers at present, he believes that 
many will be employed under Civil Service regulations. All educa- 
tion in correction institutions is to be under the joint responsi- 
oility of the Minister of Education and the Attorney General. 


4u_interesting neologism, “victimian", (a person who becomes a vic- 
tc. involuntarily through membershiv in a small group), apvears in 
reinberg's Punishment without Crime. 


National Society, DAR, Washington, D.C. offers free copies of their 
DAK Manual of Citizenship in English, Spanish, French, and German. 


Conrratulations to a member of our Association, Clara H. Damiani 


on her appointment as Assistant Superintendent, bl Retiro Trainin; 
School, California. 


The Third Annual Institute on Crime and Delinquency under the 
& & auspices of the University of California and in cooperation with 


the various State agencies was held March 29-31 at the University 
of California. 
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Classification in the Virginia Penal System has just been published 


by the Division of Corrections, Department of Welfare and Institu- 
tions, Richmond, Virginia, Chapters include: The Classification 
Program, Receiving Units, Composition of Classification Commit- 
tee, Types of Classification, Classification Committee Procedure, 
Duties and Responsibilities of the Classification Committee, Gen- 
eral Classification Procedure, Attitudes and Ethical Consideration, 
Conclusion. Mr. R. W. Copeland, Director, Department of Welfare 
and Institutions in his letter on the subject of Manual of Classi- 
fication Procedures, states: "The mechanics of classification will 
be handled and coordinated by the Classification and Education 
Section in the Division of Corrections," Our thanks to Carroll T. 


Taylor, Supervisor, Classification and Education Section for our 
copy. 


Elmira Reformatorv is the title of a pamvhlet recently prepared by 
that institution. Includes: history of the Elmira Reformatory, 
Purpose, Description of the Physical Plant, Type of Inmate Incar- 
cerated, Descriptionof the Programs, Parole, and Suggestive Bibli- 


ography. Originally vroduced for Correction, the materials were 
expanded to the present size. 


\ Program for Social Adjustment (four booklets: Orientation, Group 
Therapy, Social Education, and Release Planning) have been prepared 
ov the Federal Reformatory, El Reno, Oklahoma. 


Diagnosis of School Causes for Juvenile Delinquency is a Bulletin 
by Esther Grace Nolan, Los Angeles Pudlic Schools System. 


.cupational Trends is edited by Ellis Mott, Bellman Publishi:s 
Cumpany, Newbury street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


“ne News Bulletin of the New York State Counsellors' Association 
is 


edited bv John Mcananey, Director of Guidance, Public Schools. 
S:lvay, New York. 


“he California Test Bureau, 5916 Hollywood Boulevard, Los Angeles, 
“8, California, has five consultants in guidance and testing cover- 
-ag various areas of the United States. They serve without charge 
to 6©schools, colleges, and institutions. These consultants, all 
former State Suvervisors of Occupational Information and Guidance, 


render an effectual service in evaluating testing programs, etc. 


A_ series of Films on problems of youths includes "Act Your Age" 
{emotional maturity) and "You & Your Parents" (parental authority). 
Coronet Films, 65 East South Water, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


KARPMAN, B&eNJAMIN (M.D.), Case Studies in the Psychopatho} Logy of 
Crime: A Reference Source for Research in ae faterial. 
Vol. 3 (cases 19-13), Vol. 4 (cases 14-17); xxx v, 534 pp. illus., 
. xxxv, 875 PP. $17. 50 per volume separately, or £28 per boxed set 

(2 vols. ), 1948. Medical Science Press, Station . Washington,D.C. 


Here is a comorehensive, incisive, and perspicacious refer- 
ence book on the criminal insane patient. Here are the detailed 
and revealing records of the psychopathology of one who confesses 
to a murder which he later claims he never rich of another 
who killed a fellow-soldier in an emotional outburs of an enlis- 
ted army man who murdered his’ sunerior officer 
while in a state of alcoholic intoxication; and of one who murdered 
three times in apparent self-defense. These collated reports are 
"in the nature of clinical and scientific protocols obtained from 
prisoners by a variety of inethods adopted for the specific type of 
personality that was beine dealt with." 


These official records contain all the pertinent anamnestic 
and biosraphical facts, the ohysical, psychic, and psychiatric 
data, as well as the account of the social situations of each case. 
While these intensive studies are psychodynamic and psychogenic in 
‘their orientation as revealed through the psychoanalytic and other 


7 methods, they certainly bring us to a clearer understanding of the 
¢ problems of criminality for they clearly reveal the numerous psy- 
? , crogenic factors behind criminal reactions; they also account for 


seme socio-cultural factors. The carefully prepared questionnaires 
ard the personal talks of the author with his patients demonstrate 
s that criminality is a psychic illness. The specific questions and 
answers, the records and interpretations of their dreams, as well 
as the various memoranda throw ebullient insight into the total 
psychodynamics of each patient. Also recorded here are the reports 
of outside agencies--social service units, the Red Cross, observa- 
tions by fellow inmates, as well as many of the patients' letters, 


The author has devotedly and persistently made svstematic fol- 
low-ups of his discharged patients. His too orief epilogue: "the 
fate of patients" aa in itself an assurance of the integrity and 
werthiness of his studies. In his great speciali y--psychodynemics-- 
the author has seeet a major part of his life, He does not offer 
a unitary or definite solution, but remains eclectic in his summa- 
tions. He finds that these cases reveal feelings of frustrations, 
inferiority, humiliations, oprivations, overprotection, unrequited 
affection, hostility trends, and motives of revenge. These volumes 
follow the same pattern of treatment as his previous two volumes-- 
covering cases one to nine; all are critical illuminations and in- 


tervretations of his splend book THE INDIVIDUAL CRIMINAL, published 
fourteen years ago. 


These highly specialized and pragmatically imvortant volumes 
should be in every criminological and correctional library. This 
completed series and the forthcoming volumes promise to make this 
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set one of the richest and most promising literary arsenals of 
psychodynamic criminal case studies. They certainly rank in pres- 
tige and status of such original works as Dollard's CRITERIA OF A 
LIFE HISTORY and Allport's USE OF PERSONAL DOCUMENTS IN PSYCHOLO- 
GICAL SCIENCE. They should be financially supported and distributed 
by noless a distinguished body,for example, than the Social Science 
Research Council, There is a worid-wide demand for this precious 
literature and for the recognition of the sacrificially devoted 
services of this medical exnert. 


Herman K. Spector 
Senior Librarian 
California State Prison 
San Quentin 
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